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Shall it be? 


“THE 


Must it be? 


NEAT 


An Appeal to Common Sense 


Dr. FRANK CRANE declares: 


woman in America to read including the President and the Senate. 
teacher, preacher and legislator in the United States owned this volume. 
For, like you, I have read much of war, and am callous. 
subterfuge of my intellect, it grips my heart in its terrific, amazing revelation. 
If you buy no other book, and read no other this year, 


last cowardly 


even, it is as shattering as any warning of the Hebrew prophets. 
buy and read ‘The Next War’ by Irwin. 


The greatest book of these times.” 


Can it be? 


Who can stop it? 


WAR” 


By WILL IRWIN 


“Unreservedly I place it as the best book in the world right now for every man and 
If I had a million dollars I would see that every 
I would have it taught in every public school. 
But this book staggers my imagination, it sweeps away the 


Clear, dispassionate, cold 


The World, New York, describes it as “a sound, scientifically based estimate of just how and by what means we civilized 
folk are leisurely planning to massacre each other next time—no Wellsian fantasy of what may lie in store for each 
and all of us, but a frigid statement of the frightfulness already harnessed and docketed by man for future use against 


his neighbor.” 


The New York Tribune says: 


“This little book is big enough to challenge the attention of any thinking man who, wor- 


ried by the fact and the aftermath of the late war, desires to get a glimpse of a possible future for the battlefield, and, 
above that, a vision of a method through which it can be abolished forever.” 


New Fiction 
A Chair on the Boulevard 


by LEONARD MERRICK 


Lizht whimsicalities of Paris life 
A rare gift in the delineation 

h ter with lett ind subth 
trokes."—Philadelphia Public Ledger 
$1.90 


Green Apple Harvest 
hy SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
\ book that the lover of the best 


mong contemporal! English novels 
innot ifford to miss.”"—The New 
York Times $2.00 


The Brassbounder 
Ll} DAVID BONE 

A notable story of the sea “A real 
ithenaeum 


document,” Says Phe 
rh bvok touches th indefinable 
ind pp il of the sea.” $2.00 


The Islands of Desire 


By DIANA PATRICK 


A romance of singular poetry and 
beauty, b the Luthe ol The Wider 
Way.” ‘A quite staggeringly fasci- 
nating, lovely and magnetic” heroine 

The London Times $2.00 


The Velvet Black 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


Dark, sinister, and unusual tales of 

. inderwe i i ili of iction, 

riliful ini fying as any book 
of short toris in years ; 

want on your mystery elf 

! id and to nad Chicago Daily 


Hanit the Enchantress 


Ky GARRETT C. PIER 
\ torv of myster' nd adventure, 


E. P. DUTTON 


Price, $1.50 





Miscellaneous 


Balkanized Europe 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
“One of the most readable discussions 
of the European situation that we 
have seen.”—Boston Herald. “A lu- 
minous statement of views based on 
Philadelphia 
$5.00 


extended observations.” 

Vorth American. 
Modern Eccnomic Tendencies 
By SIDNEY REEVE 


Forceful, entirely earnest and based 


on a careful, intelligent examination 
of incontrovertible facts."—New York 
Herald. 


War-Time Strikes 

By ALEXANDER M. BING 
“An extraordinarily honest and wise 
volume,” says The Survey. “Belongs 
to the best literature of reconstruc- 
tion,” writes John Lovejoy Elliott in 
The Standard. 2.50 


The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions in Great Britain 
During the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. L. C. A. KNOWLES 
Contains a vast mass of useful in- 
formation, a great deal of which is 
not obtainable in other economic his- 
tories."—The New Statesman. $2.50 


Vitamines 

BENJAMIN HARROW 
‘Notronly a most interesting theoreti- 
cal discussion of the subject, but has 
direct practical importance. oh 
The reader of Dr. Harrow’s pages” 
cannot be duped again “by the vari- 
ous diet nd hygiene cranks who 
seem to flourish in America.”—The 
Chicago Evening Post. $2.50 


Kriloff’s Fables 

Trans. by C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL 
Eighty-six poetical fables in the origi- 
nal metres An interesting glimpse 
of this important bit of Russian lit- 
erature $2.00 


By Dr 


Recent Importations 
When Turkey Was Turkey 


By MARY A. POYNTER 
An informal account of life and 
events in Constantinople and of travel 
in Asia Minor during the interesting 
period of the last years of Abdul 
Hamid. $5.00 


Four Pilgrims 

By WILLIAM BOULTING 
A fascinating record of the wander- 
ing of four of the boldest and bravest 
of ancient travelers, a Chinese Mas- 
ter of the Law, a Buddhist monk, an 
Englishman in the early years of the 
Twelfth Century, and a Mohammedan 
who ran over the world from Tan- 
gier to Pekin and from Turkestan to 
Timbuctoo. $4.00 


Bantu Folk-Lore 

By J. TORREND 
Specimens of the songs and tales of 
the natives of Northern Rhodesia, as 
old as the hills and as new as the 
invasion of Africa by railways and 
flying machines. $5.00 


Modern Czech Poetry 
Translated by P. SELVER 
Poetry rich in the music and melan- 
choly of the Slavs, yet sounds the 
notes of satire, defiance and rebellion. 
By the editor of “Modern Russian 
Poetry.” $1.60 
The Origin and Problem of Life 
By A. E. BAINES 
A psycho-physiological study, by the 
author of “Germination in its Electri- 
cal Aspect,” ete. $1.60 


The Natives of the 
Northern Territories 
of the Gold Coast 
By A. W. CARDINALL 
A study of their customs, religion and 


folk-lore. With 22 illustrations from 
photographs. $6.00 





t regard to these books will be supplied on request by the publishers 


& CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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RAVE and wise was the stand Premier Briand took in 

putting the brakes upon French imperialism and fore- 
going the invasion of the Ruhr. As always happens when 
a leader intrenches himself upon the right and unqualifiedly 
adheres to it, he won a shining victory in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and put an end to the nonsense that he would fall 
if he did not press Germany by further force. We care not 
what the reasons were: whether it was American financiers 
who showed him the economic error of his ways, or whether 
it was a belief that the sword of Damocles is more effective 
in suspense than when used, or whether it was English 
pressure. We wish, of course, that the real motive might 
have been the truth of a certain saying: “And the nation 
to whom they shall be in bondage will I judge,” and an ap- 
preciation of the fact that generosity even to a hated enemy 
pays better than bayonets. But the fact is that the outlook 
in Europe is brighter today than for many months and that 
at last the French politicians appear to be coming to their 
senses. In Silesia, too, the French seem to have cooled 
down; all now depends upon the effect of the arrival of the 
fresh British troops. The balm of the billion now paid 
down by Germany in accord with her pledge, and the as- 
surance of the British Solicitor General, Sir Ernest Pollock, 
that the war trials now going on at Leipzig are being ably 
and fairly conducted ought still further to calm the French 
mind and aid in a juster judgment of the whole situation. 
For the further acts of war it has escaped Europe and all of 
us may be devoutly thankful. 


T’S a merry, merry time they are having in Balkanized 
Asia Minor. Having sold out the Greeks by making a 


secret treaty with Mustapha Kemal and the Turkish Nation- 
alists, the French had hoped to cart away the spoils at their 
They are so 


leisure. But the Turks will not stay bought. 


NEW YORK, WEDNES 


DAY, JUNE 8, 192] No. 2918 
et up ove Ln ‘ against the Greek that, a rd 
ig to a disy h to the ¢ ( e, the ! i 
their price to the Fre and are demanding the port of 
Alexandrett nd equ ht I } t} 
of the Bagdad railwa In () " Ine rrencl ave there 
fore rushed Franklin-Bou Anyor th the ha 
Constant ne, with the }3 | I 
to seize Constantinople r the (rire 1! LuUrKSs ar 
delicately advised to expend th ene! n the neighbor 
hood oi the Bosphoru Asia M 
diplomacy in her day, but prob never such nee 
of doul dealing a he h wit dint t the 
Allies since the armistice of 191 

FS prkesvenleier it was a te f not 

“ultimatum” that Georye 7 rye 

to take back to Mexico Cit Ind , a Na ! rt 
partial denial was made by the D ! 
heels of the Associated Press disy h ant 
matum.” Since then nothing irther ha 
the allered demands, the first of which wv 


to gain our recognition President Obregon must set 


his country’s constitution in relation to the 1 

of subsoil rights (i.e., the contro] of oi] But 

less important than intentions in this issue, and it ( 
sinister significance that, at this moment when Br 0 


interests are more or less accepting t 


our companies are pressing hard for terms that if accepte 


will mean the overthrow of Obrevon, and if refused 
give an excuse for intervention. Meanwhile, th | propa 
gandists are preparing a gullible public for an invasion 


4“ 


which will be necessary to “save 
civilization.” Of course, the apex of 
adays is to be “radical.” 

be blackened, or, if you will, reddened, in order that we ma 

shoot her up with a benediction from Bishop Manning and 
his ilk. Thus the New York Times for May 29 prints ar 
article by Stephen Bonsal on the “Red Flag in Mexico,” 
urging us to rescue the “honest” and “law-abiding” Me» 

cans from bolshevism and the fate of Russia. President 
Obregon might well send an ultimatum to Mr. Harding de 
manding that he remake our Constitution to the extent of 


Mexico” and 1leyuard 
moral turpitude now 
Hence, that is how Mexico n 


taking away the rights in subsoil publicity enjoyed 
by our oil interests, and some others. 
ARING and quickness of wit—in these the Irish r 
excel their oppressors, and it is laryely for that reason 
that the British military forces are making no head 


whatever in Ireland. Daring and quickness of wit explain, 
too, the astounding destruction of the Dublin Customs 
House, the fiscal headquarters of the Crown in Ireland, right 
under the eyes of Dublin Castle. It is not only a terrific 
financial loss to the Government 
to the point when the world will bevin to laugh at th 
the day upon which that happens will, paradoxically, be a 
serious one indeed for Lloyd George. Meanwhile, th 

added proof of how ready Irishmen are to die for their 
“ause ought to show Westminster once more the utter folly 


it brings the British close 
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d George-Greenwood policy. On both sides men 
hour because these two men will 
not admit failure. They have had it set forth in the public 
press, as many times as the fall of the Soviets has been 
announced, that the “murder gang” was at the end of its 


about to be restored. They are mak- 


of the Lloy 


perish neediessly every 


rope, that peace was 
ing of Ireland a wilderness, but they are making no peace. 
They are driving the Irish more and more to desperation 
and to acts like the latest Dublin occurrence. One of their 
own officers, General Crozier, is out with testimony as to 
the atrocities of Black and Tan officers still in the service— 
charging theft and attempted murder of prisoners in two 


Cases. 
election carried on under the auspices of murder 


A’ 
and riot 


that the Unionist successes reported from Ulster are less 


necessarily loses much of its significance, so 
impressive than they should be. The result is also compli- 
cated by the fact that the voters exhibited a tendency in 
several cases to mark the first name appearing on the bal- 
printed in alphabetical order 


lot, and as the names were 


this upset several definite predictions. (Since some voters 
were reported to be approximately two years old this ten- 
dency is easy to understand and sympathize with!) But 
allowing for these difficulties it is plain that Ulster went to 
the Unionists by a considerable majority. The question is, 
now that the Unionists have the six counties, What are they 


going to do with them? What sort of a government can 
they establish in a section of country hopelessly divided into 
violent opposing factions and dependent economically and in 


every other way) t of the country—which is solidly 
e southern parliament will not sit—the peo- 


fied with their own Dail Eireann 


on the re 
republican? ‘I 


} < ’ . 7 
pie pein rol Hiv Satl 


and Ireland will be as far from peace as ever. 


NGYPTIAN Nationalists are 
h 


_4 posed to the Milner proposals for home rule than are 
British conservatives They believe 
that these proposals rob Egypt of its birthright of complete 


freedom and perpetuate a system of British tutelage if not 


even more violently op- 


and with more reason. 


of downright control. Consequently the moderate Egyptian 
mission appointed to discuss the projected reform in Eng- 
land with British officials has aroused resentment among the 
Nationalists and their leader, Zaghlul Pasha. The riots in 
Alexandria doubtless sprang from a variety of causes, but 
this resentment was at the bottom of them, coupled with a 
desire to discredit ahead of time the efforts of the mission. 
Such methods, however, are likely to result only in tighten- 
ing the noose around Egypt’s neck. The British are not ti 


be frightened by a show of force; already the press is be- 


ining to compare the present disorders with the outbreak 
forty years ago that led to the original British occupation. 
I ( e of liberty in Egypt is strong, but the people of 
pt are weak. TI hould keep their cause before the 

( 1 | L idy display of self-control. 


7 proposed constitutional amendment, introduced in 
the Senate May 2 (by request) by Senator Jones of 
Washington, will, if enacted into law, prevent the present 
widespread misrepresentation in Congress, in the electoral 
college, and in political conventions. It provides that rep- 
res Congress shall be based upon the actual vote 
cast at the preceding presidential election. This would pre- 
Mississippi's having eight representatives in the House 
but 82,492 votes, while Rhode Island, 


entation 1n 


vent 


when in 1920 it cast 





with only three representatives, polled 167,386 votes. The 
actual voting strength of Mississippi, if exercised, would be 
786,613; of Rhode Island, 358,517. What can be done to 
bring out the possible vote? Senator Jones’s proposed 
amendment would tend in a measure to do it though not 
breaking down race prejudices. Our country should not 
endure upon its present non-representative basis. If repre- 
sentation were provided for in the present Congress accord- 
ing to votes actually cast, Mississippi would have but one 
member in the House, while Rhode Island would continue 
with its three. In the electoral college Mississippi would 
have three members instead of ten, but Rhode Island would 
continue to have five. In political conventions there would 
be a similar much needed reduction. 


ee HAYS deserves all praise for 
his granting of second-class mailing privileges to th 
Liberator and for the sound principles he laid down in so 
doing. It seems like a step backward into a long-lost 
America to have him reciting principles enunciated by our 
greatest men, such as that the liberty of the press is cheap 
at the price of some license and that its liberty must be 
preserved, but it is a profoundly gratifying call to real 
Americanism. It will always be one of the curious facts in 
our Alice-in-Wonderland politics that it was the great liberal 
and revolutionary reformer, Woodrow Wilson, who struck 
such blows at the press and chose such low-grade mentalities 
as those of Burleson and Lamar to do the work, and that 
it was the reactionary Republicans who at least began the 
undoing of the injuries inflicted by Mr. Wilson. As we go 
to press comes the good news that Mr. Hays has also granted 
to the New York Call and the Milwaukee Leader those mail- 
ing privileges of which they should never have been de- 


prived. These are wise steps forward, most heartily to be 
acclaimed. 


I AVING accustomed ourselves to deporting aliens 

merely because we do not agree with them, it is not 
unnatural that some should wish to apply the principle 
within our own borders and, by a kind of local option, 
enable each city to select its inhabitants. What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. What is fair for the 
alien is fair for the citizen. What the nation may do, the 
city is also privileged to undertake. So doubtless reasons 
the mayor of Portland, Maine, who has ordered that all 
“non-resident” marine strikers leave the city or be arrested 
as “suspicious characters.” Well, why not? If law and 
liberty and elementary human rights are to be flouted, why 
not go the whole hog? Why not be a 100 per cent czar 
vhile one is about it? As to the Seamen’s Union, it ought 
also to be 100 per cent. It ought to defy this mayor as flatly 
as he is defying the Constitutional provision that ‘The 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States,” even 
though they are so depraved as to be “non-resident.” And 
if this mayor finds any court to support him, the Seamen’s 
Union ought to rush its members to Portland on every train 
until the granite quarries of the State are exhausted in the 
construction of jails to hold them all. 


“cc 


RIENDS of disarmament must work incessantly if they 
are to get any results from the present Administration 
other than sounding brass. Senator Borah’s success in 
getting the Senate to accept his provision in the Navy 
Appropriation Bill asking the President to call a British- 
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Japanese-American disarmament conference is only a begin- 
Although the Senate accepted the Borah proviso with 
that Mr. Harding had 
the New York Tribune 
President has returned to his opposition and 


ning. 


understanding withdrawn h 


that the 


tne 


objection to it, reports 


ure will therefore be resisted in the House. Meanwhile, let 
the country speak! The General Assembly of the Presby- 


1 


terian Church has wholehearted disarma- 


ment resolution, 


just adopted a 
and even the National Security League i 


for it 


advocating a good program, except its insl 


compulsory military training for our young men. 


2Y VIDENCE continues to accumulate both in Chicago and 
New York of the Gargantuan system of and 
price-fixing that has ruled in the house-building industry 
and the enormous tribute that the public is paying to it in 
high rents. Samuel Untermyer, as counsel for the Lock- 
wood Committee in New York, recently brought out that 
the rules of the Association of Architectural Iron Worker 


' ; 
an employers 


grait 


association, provided that its members were 


to charge $144 a week for the services of a finisher and 
a helper for which they paid $47- 
200 per cent. 
usual course. 


—an advance of more than 
the inquiry is taking the 
Grafting labor unionists have been sent to 


But the sequel of 


jail—and rightly—but employers convicted of violating the 
State’s anti-trust statute are getting off with fines. Mr. 
Untermyer, who had been giving his services in the prosecu- 
tion of these therefore withdrawn. Fines 
worse than useless, as the violator of the law not only goes 


has 


-aSeS, are 


scot free but adds the amount of the fine to the alread 
outrageous production costs—and passes it on to the de- 


eS ae? 
fenseiess puobilic. 


is 


a gallery of the whole 
defeat of our American golfers in England. 


undue publicity and to the psychology of playing to 


world Francis Ouimet lays the 
The “mental 
hazards” of the game, he says, put an early end to their 
But, 
curiously enough, this same psychology affected the tried 
British veterans one after another until they, too, all suc- 
cumbed and the prize went to an unknown golfer, Willie 
Hunter, of Deal, who carried it off by the amazing score 
in the last match of 12 up and 11 to play. All of which 
throws into startling contrast once more the difference be- 
that the 


efforts to capture the British amateur championship. 


tween the amateur’s mental attitude and of pro- 


fessional. 


The professionals play better in the lime lighi 
than ever; the size of the gallery makes no difference and 
reversals of form are rare. Of course, we were not of 
those who expected an American victory at Hoy Lake. We 
have been playing golf for three decades, the British for 
centuries. They have an easy way of keeping in good 


golf form while active in other fields that we have no mor 
acquired than have our ’varsity crews learned the English 
art of training without subordinating everything else to it, 
of rowing for the pleasure of it even when one prepares for 
Yet, both the water and the links, 
American adaptability skill do wonders 
to turn the table 
when there is not the “complete golf atmospher: 
Mr. Ouimet complains. 
NE 


O of the century has been made in Mexico City, which 
now, thanks to the curiosity of Francisco Gamoneda, chief 
clerk of the ayuntamiento (city council), boasts a series of 


a four-miler. on 
and 
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ceam 


on 


nervous and 


some day we shall have a perhap 
” 2 
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Street” 1 powerful loon-( 
Lulu Bett” re d e) ! 
little 
satire upon the little New Y t 
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phere of American life and the } 
can manners and manhood An | 
which, failing to win first honor among 
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for using the Shakespeare Memorial 7 ! tf 
Avon for cinema performar ”__ Lor it 
.  pepaemnambamoemaes in his cool Valhaila n ter 
J Summons Dogberry and ask I I n att 
“Wits contending,” the tipstaff, “jay and raven, 


Whether movies shall invade the 


“Gosse 
‘Paul’s 
“Sidney 


others 


Amiable men, no doubt, but 


“Bernard Shaw?’ 
“Why, he says you surely would like Charlie Chaplin. 


Says: 


Lee 


‘Vuls 
Cathedral 


” 


’ 


” 
rar very, Ver} ery, very: 
vill come ne: 
Says Shakes} re Never 1 
not my bro hers.” 


The tipstaff brandi 


hes his 


Shakespeare settles back and orders mellow liquor: 


‘Leave the snarl to G. B. 


5. 


He is my 


Vicar. 


tplin’ 
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The Real Crisis in France 


agen over a year now France has said to Germany and 
the rest of the world: “If Allied diplomats won’t make 


Germany pay, French soldiers will.” She meant it. Al- 


though exhausted, she mobilized two military classes. 
France is war-mad on the subject of reparations. More 
than one Frenchman declares, in answer to the suggestion 
that shooting Germans will not produce money: “If Ger- 


many doesn’t pay and our soldiers go in and ruin her, so 
much the better.” Why this wrath? French apologists 

France has not recovered her 
moral balance, that she gravely needs funds to restore her 


in our press explain that 


devastated regiors, that she is resolved, alone if necessary, 
to execute the Treaty of Versailles. 
but there is another motive stronger than them 


These explanations are 


fear of bankruptcy. 
Unless Germany France 
Those who would really understand the European wrangle 


pays, faces financial collapse. 


over reparations should take a look at French public ac- 
counts. They show that France is heading straight for a 


financial crisis. Even granting that Germany does pay— 
and few students of the problem will admit that—it is in- 
conceivable that she will pay soon enough to forestall im- 
pending events. The greatest misfortune of the French 
people today is not the failure of Germany to pay but that 
France is The French 
people believed their politicians when they said that Ger- 
many would pay, and elected them. Whereupon the poli- 
ticians spent the received. Thus, 
France, victorious, now faces the “great illusion.” Now 
we are assured regularly of the “remarkable spirit of re- 
covery” in France, and, in connection with the new $100,- 
000,000 loan in this country, of the rapid decrease of her 
What are the facts? 

There are no audited figures of French public finances 
since six years ago. It is necessary, therefore, to use the 
official figures published in the Journal Officiel and in the 
budgetary documents printed for the use of members of 
Parliament by thé Finance Commission. If we take the 

20, since they are now fairly complete and since 
the budgetary estimates for the present year are, in the 
me, the total expenditures for last year appear 
They were met by 20 billions of 


helpless if Germany does default. 


money before it was 


foreign debt. 


firures for 1! 


main, the s 
to be 


+ 
t 


56 billion frances. 
axes and 36 billions secured by various forms of loans. Let 
us glance at the receipt, and then the expenditure, side of 
this balance sheet. 

First, the loans. 
nd short-term loans and borrowings from the Bank of 
France provided 14,527 millions of the total of 36 billions. 
This means that 40 per cent of the borrowings of las 
were an addition to the floating debt. Now 96 per cent 
short-term National 
Defense bonds which run from one to twelve months and 
are sold at As they 
are brought in for redemption they are renewed instead of 


Long-term loans provided 21,450 mil- 


lions : 
year 


of these borrowings were sales of 


the rate of about one billion a month. 
paid off. These bonds were outstanding in April to 
So plentiful are they 

’ They 
are known in France as “interest-bearing money.” In so far 
as they are used as money they add to the fiduciary infla- 
The 5 and 6 per cent rentes sold in the two popu- 
lar loans of last year comprise most of the long-dated in- 
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debtedness incurred. They were used also, to some extent, 
by the Government for making “cash” payments. 

By an arrangement with the Rente Section of the Bourse 
and the Government no French renites can be sold legally 
except through the Bourse. But the prices of the various 
rentes are “pegged” and kept so high that few buyers ar 
attracted, and a very large quantity of them is therefore 
constantly overhanging the market. Some sales are effected 
outside the Bourse at lower prices, but the risks involved 
discourage large dealings. The difficulties of longer con- 
tinuing loans like these are obvious. 

Now as to taxes. Much is made by the French of th: 
fact that their tax returns for 1920 were four times greater 
than before the war. But since the franc today, because of 
inflation, averages about a third of its value before the war, 
it is obvious that the revenues collected in 1920, measured 
in pre-war, or gold, francs, are less than one and one-half 
times, and not four times, greater than before the war. With 
a debt burden increased some four or five times (calculated 
on the basis of gold francs) and the interest charges on thi 
debt absorbing more than two-thirds of all revenues re- 
ceived, the French tax burden is not even doubled. Why? 
For one thing there is a special difficulty in the way of 
French tax reform: France, before the war, resorted al- 
most altogether to indirect taxes for revenue. Efforts t: 
impose an income tax always raised a storm of protest. 
This gave rise to that cruel jest to the effect that a French- 
man will give his sons to his country but not his money fo 
taxes. The desperate needs of peace have not been able to 
overcome this prejudice against the income tax. More than 
three-fourths of the taxes collected in France last year 
were indirect, or consumption, taxes, which fall heaviest 
upon the masses of the people. The income tax collected in 
France last year was less than 4 per cent of the total re- 
turn. Instead of a rigorous effort to increase this latter 
vategory of taxes, there has been recently an active political 
campaign to have them reduced or eliminated! The new 
“business turn-over” or sales-tax instituted with high hopes 
last summer has been so largely evaded that returns from 
it have fallen lower and lower until the return for last 
March was only 35 per cent of the budgetary estimate. 

Another outstanding financial disappointment in France 
last year was the failure of the Government to keep its 
convention with the Bank of France to repay some two and 
a half billions of its borrowings from that institution by the 
end of the year. As a consequence, the currency note issue 
of the Bank of France stood in April last more than a billion 
frances higher than the same month last year. The French 
Government argues that the two popular loans of last year 
not only enabled France to “balance” her budget, but funded 
some 15 billions of short-term indebtedness into long- 
term safe obligations. Conversions effected by these loans 
did, it is true, change some 12 per cent of the total short- 
term debt into long-term debt. This is in itself, in days 
such as these, a magnificent effort; but the futility of it 
lies in the fact that during the same year the floating debt 
was increased by exactly the same amount through the con- 
tinued sale of National Defense bonds. Finally, French 
exchange is depressed by speculation and intrigue and by 
extravagance resulting in inflation at home. 

As to expenditures in 1920. It is impossible to secure an 
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exact statement of what France spent last year; the Fi- secret budgets such as the “Special Treasury Services.” 
nance Commission declared that it didn’t know; and the Since the armistice France has been each year and is yet 


Finance Minister himself told Parliament he was unable to 
give them the figures. He admitted the charge of the Com- 
mission’s chairman that “the French Government has no 
bookkeeping.” The Finance Ministry knows how much it 
received. None of it was left; therefore it must have 
it! In this fashion it accounted for 48 billions of expendi- 
tures. Besides this it is known that at least seven other 
billions were spent for deficiency budgets and for semi- 


r r 
pent 


No War With 


VIII. Ireland and British Imperial Policy 


O draw a parallel between the German invasion of Bel- 

gium and the British military occupation of Ireland 
is not accurate in its application to other peoples and the 
effect upon international relations. The sudden German 
violation of the treaty was not like England’s long holding 
of a conquered people and the devious postponement and 
ultimate abrogation of the home-rule measure. From Bel- 
gium we heard chiefly of the atrocities practiced by the 
army of occupation on the people and little of the other 
side, if there was one. From Ireland come reports of both 
sides; the resistance of the people is far more desperate 
in the face of apparently insuperable odds. They will not 
yield and they go on apparently with absolute readiness to 
die to the last man. 

The German invasion of Belgium was more a reason 
than a cause for our entrance into the recent war. Other 
and more fundamental causes being present, it gave us an 
additional moral vindication, an emotional impetus. The 
Allied propagandists made full use of it, and without it the 
path of those who willed the war would have been infinitely 
more difficult. British oppression of Ireland is today fraught 
with greater mischief to the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain than anything else. If the Irish 
issue gets actively into American politics, it may readily 
go like wild-fire, as the Cuban issue did after the explosion 
of the Maine. Already resolutions recognizing the Irish 
Republic have been introduced into State legislatures and 
Congress. American ammunition has been found in Ire- 
land, while President Harding has taken a more important 
step than he realized in advocating American relief for 
stricken Erin. What if the Democratic Party should seize 
upon Free Ireland as a burning issue to retrieve its for- 
tunes in 1924, if the Irish have not won their battle by 
that time? Who can say after our fighting Germany in 
France and Russia at Archangel that Ireland is further 
from our doors in 1921 than Cuba was in 1898? As a 
matter of fact there is a considerable parallel in the inci- 
dents of the Irish invasion to those of the Belgian, even 
though an Edith Cavell is still lacking. From the deep 
storehouse of ill-will which it has furnished could be 
brought forth explosive material enough to set the nation 
ablaze with anger. 

Most of the current differences between Great Britain and 
the United States are still not in the dangerous stage, but 
they concern important economic tendencies and political 
policies which will require much delicate handling in the 
years to come and a generous patience and confidence. If 





this year spending consideral more than twice her reve- 


nue. The deficit for 1919 was 36 billion fran for 1920 it 


was about the same; and this year, the third year of peace, 
it bids fair to be even more. These vast ortayes piled on 
top of the war debt have created a total public debt for 
France of nearly a third of a trillion francs. Can France, 
without drastic financial reorganization, concei' handle 
any such debt as that? 


“ngland 


we want to avoid the development of ser r purpose 
and unde rstand how to do O, we can | i y @ npiisl 
our end. But if at every turn and cris have eet 


an embittered and determined hostility to everything British 


: 
on the part of a considerable porti if the American popula 
tion, it will be immensely more diflicult to mak 

sary adjustments along the way. Take t! ‘ 

ported British manufactures as an instance If Great 
Britain is to pay us the interest on her debt, sh ist 
sooner or later increase considerably her exports to us of 
manufactured articles. But there is a we! yaniz ) 

cott by the Irish against British services and goods yv h, 
it is said, has already had a serious effect. And the v6 

ment to erect tariff barriers which will have a similar 
result, although it originates with quite a different group 


of our citizens and one outwardly pro-English, will prob 
ably be supported: by the Irish sympathizers when 

see that its passage will harass the Hritish. 
to be impossible or unduly dangerous for us to insist on 
full payment of the British debt, the Irish sympathizers will 
be certain to oppose its reduction by one penny. 

It is worth noting that the very American interests which 
support most strongly movements for high tariffs, large 
navies, full payment of the debt, a large merchant marine, 
and other policies likely to embarrass the British are in 
general those which are most adulatory of British 
rialists and conservatives, most vociferous in expressions of 
Anglo-Saxon solidarity, and most bitter in their denuncia- 
tion of Sinn Fein. When it comes to economic matters, 
Englishmen would do well not to place their trust in thi 
element of American society. In the long run it will be 
bad policy to do so. At the moment these lords of finance 
and industry happen to be in the saddle, but they never 
have been and never will be popular with the majority of 
Americans. The fact that they are now the most 
fatigable and outspoken friends of 


inde 
England likely to 
create much unwarranted anti-British prejudice among the 
rest of us. And it is the rest of us upon whom Englishmen 
must count, in a pinch, to support reasonable and concilia 
tory policies against the greed of the profiteers and the 
aggression of the industrial chauvinists. The place 
Americans of Irish descent 
liberal forces in our political life, 


will be robbed of 


hould be normally with the 
and these liberal force 
much of their effectiveness if in matter 
affecting directly or indirectly Anglo-American relations the 
Irish sympathizers are forced into an unnatural allian 
with the American imperialists. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, to think of the reaction 
of Americans to the Irish problem purely in terms of the 


activities of the Irish sympathizers. The outstanding fact 
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with regard to the relations of Great Britain and the United 
States is that they are now the leading financial, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing nations—far ahead of any others. 
Their natural tendency is not only to become increasingly 
competitive, but to engage in a rivalry for mutually exclu- 
sive dominance. If this tendency is to be curbed, under the 
present economic order, it must be curbed by comprehensive 
understandings between the two peoples—understandings 
so comprehensive as to amount almost to an alliance. There 
must be a substantial harmony between them in interna- 
tional affairs if their purposes are not increasingly to cross 
each other. But such harmony presupposes a broad basis of 
confidence. 

There are two possible conceptions of the British Empire, 
one of which arouses friendliness in the ordinary American, 
and the other of which does not. The first is the concep- 
tion of a world-wide commonwealth of self-governing peo- 
ples, equal to each other in pride and power, and held to- 
gether voluntarily by their mutual advantage. It is a vision 
of a group of liberal nations, open to the enterprise of all 
on equal terms. If Americans could feel toward the whole 
British Empire as they usually feel toward Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, they would have little hesitancy in 
associating their purposes closely with it. But there are 
enough discordant elements in the British Empire to evoke 
occasionally the other picture. It is a picture of a group of 
Tories, insensitive, bullying, persistent, shrewd and often 
hypocritical, who through their enormous wealth and po- 
litical power, backed by great navies and armies, contrive 
to hold large areas of the world in involuntary subjection. 
There is in England’s historic development basis for both 
of these conceptions. The latter was the England we saw 
when we began, and when we emerged from, our Revolution. 
It took nearly a century to begin to see the other England at 
all, and some cannot see it yet. 

The amazing thing is that the Lloyd George Government 
does not realize that the martyrization of Ireland is much 
too costly merely from the point of view of relations with 
the United States. Just as long as that horror goes on, as 
long as the Irish are denied that self-determination which 
was one of the objects of the United States in the war, the 
danger will remain of sudden and tempestuous outbursts of 
public feeling in this country against the mother country, 
for some day the American public will realize that men who 
are willing to suffer and die like the Irish today are afflicted 
with intolerable grievances. When that day comes Ameri- 
can public sentiment will swing, as it historically always 
has, to those who are fighting for liberty. Foremost Eng- 
lishmen, like Mr. A. G. Gardiner, lately editor of the Daily 
News, and Lord Northcliffe himself, have recently stated 
that there were three parties to the Irish controversy, Ire- 
land, England, and the United States, and it is useless for 
our Tories to assert that it is Britain’s affair. While the 
fathers, brothers and sons, yes, the mothers and sisters, of 
Americans are the victims of brutality and murder overseas, 
such vaporing is worse than futile. The call of blood—of 
spilt blood—will drown out all else. What a pity it is 
that the American Anglophile societies cannot realize this 
and use their great influence with Lloyd George for an 
immediate solution of the problem, lest there be a repetition 
of the history of 1898 and America again go to the rescue 
of suffering islanders—at a frightful cost. There are thou- 
sands of Irish in America who are today doing their best 
to bring this very thing about. 


























Propitiation and Art 


HE error that art should be cheerful is a tenacious one. 

It is held everywhere by persons of a certain cast of 
mind. But in America it slips even into the lower sorts 
of criticism, seeking to veil its real character under such 
words as “depressing,” “painful,” “unnecessary.” It has, 
in fact, nothing to do with any exercise of the critical 
faculty, but is related to that coil of ancient propitiatory 
superstitions which caused the Greeks to call the furies 
“gentle creatures” and impels even civilized people in their 
weaker moments to knock on wood. Its genuine though 
carefully screened significance is: Absit omen! The pres- 
ence of tragedy in literature or art inspires the primitive- 
minded with a direct and personal fear. They have an 
obscure notion that misfortune is “catching,” like mumps or 
measles; that to contemplate it is to be somehow in danger 
of incurring it. They are convinced that the proverbial 
ostrich actually became invisible. From that conviction 
there have arisen in America, as everyone knows, powerful 
and wide-spread religious cults. To substitute bland and 
rosy concepts for harsh and troublesome realities seems to 
many thousands of people an effectual way of guarding 
themselves from contact with a world which they believe in 
their hearts to be a jumble of accidents, wherein lightning 
“an be averted not by a rod but by a formula. 

The wonder, things being as they are, is not that popular 
plays, stories, pictures, and tunes are fatuously cheerful, 
but that any other sort of art is tolerated at all. Most minds 
nurse a residuum of the superstition that things can be 
mastered not by comprehension but by magic, and all desire 
to avert evil from themselves. It is for this reason, not 
for any aesthetic one which, by comparison, is negligible, 
that the success of certain recent books and plays among 
us has been so heartening a symptom. To seek to control 
life through a knowledge of it is the first sign of a civilized 
temper. To be dissatisfied with glamorous catchwords and 
glossy surfaces and easy ways to health and happiness is the 
beginning of wisdom. And in order to control life it must 
be raised into an object of the reflective consciousness 
through art. Whether such art be idealistic or naturalistic 
in method matters little. “Medea” and “Lear” are as 
veracious as “Mme. Bovary” or “Esther Waters.” The only 
art which is futile is that which, whatever its form, tampers 
with the essential character of man and his world, substitut- 
ing accident for causality and deliberate cheerfulness for 
the sober tones of truth. 

The humblest critic, moreover, tempted to yield to the 
propitiatory superstition he shares with the public, should 
be given pause by even such slight knowledge of the history 
of literature and art as he may be supposed to possess. 
Upon no cosmic theory does man travel toward a conven- 
tionally cheerful goal. Homer’s great hero amid the shades 
envies the wretched hind in his master’s field; Paradise is 
lost in Milton’s poem; Faust’s ultimate salvation was 
achieved through no earthly happiness and brought him no 
mortal content. There is no smile on the countenance of 
Michelangelo’s Moses or Rodin’s Adam; Beethoven passes 
from gloom and tumult to a solemn serenity. He never 
touches cheerfulness upon that path. To understand the 
circumstances of mortality, to know what such a being as 
man can expect, and then to contemplate such knowledge 
—that is as near as art can get to any steadiness of joy. 
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I. ALSACE AND LORRAINE 

LSACE is not French; nor is it German; it is Alsatian. 

That is a fact which the Germans never got through 
their heads, and which the French are neglecting. Alsace 
is a border country with a long tradition of its own, with 
customs and habits and drinks of its own, with a speech 
of its own which is a dialect of German but is distinctively 
Alsatian. The Alsatians never thought or spoke of them- 
selves as Germans when under German rule; they do not 
think or speak of themselves as French today; they dis- 
tinguish themselves as “Alsatians” from the “French’’- 
who prefer to call themselves “francais de l’intérieur.” 
They wanted to return to France but not to become French; 
they expected, under French rule, more local freedom and 
autonomy; and they are disappointed in finding that they 
have less local self-government, and that the French want 
to root out a tongue which they have spoken for near a 
thousand years. They do not want to return to Germany; 
far from it. Few of them even want independence; they 
want self-government, preservation of their local speech, 
customs, and laws, within the French Republic. 

In all this I speak of Alsace, not of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Alsace-Lorraine is a compound word of German origin; it 
names the territories annexed by Germany in 1871, which 
are not a homogeneous unit. For whereas Alsace is a geo- 
graphic and historic entity, speaking, except for a few small 
valleys, a common tongue, Lorraine is a fragment and a com- 
pound. The boundaries of Alsace are clear; but Lorraine is a 
vague term. The Germans annexed only a part of Lorraine; 
old Lorraine had its capital at Nancy, on the French side of 
the 1871 frontier. Today Lorraine students refuse to be at- 
tracted by the University of Strasbourg, and prefer to go 
to their own Lorraine university at Nancy even though its 
faculties be less lustrous. Annexed Lorraine was a series 
of valleys and plateaus geographically related less to Alsace 
than to the Lorraine which continued French, and the tre- 
mendous industrial development of the iron fields on both 
sides of the frontier has made the two Lorraines more than 
ever an economic unit. Alsace is separated from the rest 
of France by a mountain-range and a language. Lorraine 
has no mountain-range to bar it, and the linguistic frontier 
is well within the 1871 line. A third of annexed Lorraine 
always spoke French. A large part of German-speaking 
Lorraine is today a great industrial scar, a series of smoky 
coal-and-iron cities, a sort of Pittsburgh region in mor 
senses than one. Nearly a hundred thousand immigrant 
Italians work there; nearly half as many Poles. The Ger- 
mans who form the bulk of the industrial population are 
not native to the region, but are immigrants, too, with no 
roots in the soil, men who have deserted their homes to 
seek their fortunes in a strange country. The problem of 
their assimilation to France is like our American problem 
of assimilation of the alien and often transient immigrant; 
difficult enough, but utterly different from the problem with 
an old people such as the Alsatians who still live on their 
own soil amid their own traditions. Neither Alsatians nor 
Lorrainers think or talk of ‘“Alsace-Lorraine”; they think 
and talk of Alsace or of Lorraine. I shall here confine my- 
self to Alsace. 
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and the plebiscite question would have been settled once 
for all. Féte followed féte. On November 25 Marshal 
Pétain entered Strasbourg; on November 27 Marshal Foch; 
on December 9 President Poincaré. 

Meanwhile the Government was taking a new form. The 
Soldiers’ Council had vanished with the last German troops 
on November 18; the Workers’ Council, as unwelcome to 
the new rulers, soon followed it. The National Council, on 
December 5, issued this proclamation welcoming the French: 

The elected deputies of Alsace and of Lorraine, who have 
constituted a National Assembly, cordially welcome the return 
of Alsace and of Lorraine, after a long and cruel separation, 
to France. Our provinces will be proud to owe to their re- 
stored mother country a new era of freedom, of growth, and 
of happiness, as well as the protection of their institutions, 
their faith, and their economic interests, which has been sol- 
emnly guaranteed to them by the leaders of the victorious 
armies. The return of Alsace and of Lorraine and their 
reunion with France is final and independent of any negotiation 

The reference to the promises of the French generals, 
made when the French first entered Alsace in 1914, is sig- 
Much of the recent fight against the policy of 
is based upon Marshal Joffre’s promise to 
respect the traditions and institutions of Alsace. There 
were members of the National Council so intensely French 
that they wanted to omit the reference to that promise, but 
they were voted down. But the vote of the National Council 
made little difference; the council, after all, was itself sus- 
pect as a revolutionary product without legal standing. The 
French ignored it, and it soon died of inanition. Alsace, 
under French rule, has no elected representative body of 


nificant. 


“Francisation” 


its own; it is governed by French officials even more com- 
pletely than it was by German officials. In French eyes 
‘the history of the previous forty-eight years in Alsace was 
a horrid blot, to | 
uncomfortable period of Alsatian development, to be built 
upon. The Alsatians had fought long to win their repre- 
sentative parliament from Germany; it was abolished. The 
government for a time was put in charge of three com- 
and one for 


forgotten; in Alsatian eyes it was an 


missioners, one for Lorraine, one for Upper, 
Lower Alsace, the Strasbourg commissioner having an ill- 
defined authority over the others and being in turn re- 
sponsible to a ministerial secretary in Paris. A “Superior 
Council” formed about half and half of Alsatians and 
Frenchmen, appointed by the Government, was established 
as a transitory measure. This was later expanded into a 
Consultative Council including also the Alsace and Lorraine 
deputies and a few members indirectly elected by the de- 
partmental councils which had been elected in December, 
1919, but it still has only consultative powers. The arrival 
of M. Millerand as General Commissar in March, 1919, 
brought a certain centralization of administrative control 
in Strasbourg and a corresponding gain in administrative 
efliciency. His successor, M. Alapetite, is still in office. 
Alsace is still governed by Parisians, aided chiefly by 
“revenants’—the Alsatians who had lived for fifty years in 
exile. However fine may have been the gesture of their 
departure, they are not looked upon as heroes in Alsace 
today, or even as men in touch with present-day needs and 


developments—rather as slackers. 


III. GRIEVANCES 
Government from Paris does not necessarily mean op- 
pression; but it is very likely to involve mistakes and mis- 


understandings. The difficulty of including Alsace and 





Lorraine within the administrative system of France should 
not be overlooked. France is not, like Germany, a federa 
state; it is one of the most highly centralized states o 
Europe. Here were provinces which were henceforth t 
be a part of France. They had a different legal code, 
different railroad system, different administrative methods 
a different relation of church and state, a different scho 
system. Throughout the length and breadth of France a! 
these things are uniform. It used to be the proud boas: 
of a Minister of Public Instruction that at any given hour h 
could teil just what the pupils were studying in every schox 
in France. The various “departments” of France have almost 
no local self-government; their governors, called “préfets,’ 
are named from Paris. Now there is in France a “region 
alist’? movement which would like to see this system changed 
to have the departments grouped together in larger unit 
with a certain historic and economic unity, and to giv 
these regions a degree of self-government which would ri 
lieve France of some of the burden of bureaucratic cen 
tralization in Paris. The regionalists saw in the return oj 
Alsace and of Lorraine an opportunity for initiation, if 
only locally, of their dream. The Alsatians and Lorrainers 
naturally welcomed the idea, although they wanted two de 
partments instead of one. Routine officialdom naturally 
opposed the plan. The result has been a temporary com- 
promise which satisfies no one. As regards the administra- 
tion of the schools, the railroads, the law courts, the civil 
service, there is an undertone of profound discontent. Ths 
Alsatians say of themselves that they are stubborn square- 
heads, accustomed to centuries of fighting against all man- 
ner of rulers; and some Frenchmen say that they have s 
got the habit of opposition during fifty years of Germa: 
rule that it may take them another fifty years to recove: 
But the Alsatians also consider themselves superior to eithe: 
French or Germans; they believe that they have Germa 
administrative efficiency without German stiffness and 
gracelessness. They say that the German law code in vogus 
in Alsace is more modern than the French, that their civi! 
service regulations are more satisfactory, that their social 
insurance system is preferable to the French lack of sys- 
tem, and that in these matters France would do better t 
learn from Alsace rather than attempt to force Alsace back 
to 1871 methods. They disliked many of the Germans, but 
they believe in German system, and they insist that man) 
of the administrative changes introduced in Alsace since 
1871 have been Alsatian, not Prussian, in origin. “A litth 
more order, a little less liberty” is a common phrase in 
Alsace today. 

Of course the Alsatians, like every other people in th 
world, blame many of their troubles which are really uni 
versal phenomena of the world crisis upon their presen’ 
rulers. But the local language question, and the clerica! 
question with which, in Alsace, it is inextricably involved 
are themost significant and most festering of their problems 
The currency question was naturally the first problem t 


be attacked. The Alsatians had their money in marks, a) 
] 


the mark, normally worth 1.25 francs, had sunk to a vali 
of .8114 francs in the month before the armistice and t 
about .70 a month after. 
1919, the French Government announced that all Alsatiar 
and Lorrainers should report the amount of money the, 
had on hand within ten days, that banks should announc 
their balances as of the end of the month, and that in the 


3y a decree of November 
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week from December 15 to 23 this German money would 


be changed into French at the normal exchange rate of 1.25 


francs to the mark, after which the German money wi: 
be legally invalid. The operation cost the French Gover: 
ment more than two billion francs; it was extremel; 
erous, and politically wise, although far more costly than 
had been anticipated. 
German papers held by Alsatians are still unsettled, and 
many Alsatians who could not return until after the yen 
ral valorization had their difficulties with 
stupidity. A writer in the New York World 
charged that in this valorization Germans and Ger: 
sympathizers were discriminated against. I investigated 
this charge with some care, It was, naturally, not the 
intention of the French Government to give German citizen 
the benefit of such an artificial and generous exchange rate 
and the cases of Alsatians who did not return from German 
until after December 15 were examined with what must 
have seemed unnecessary punctilio. But Alsatians of intense 
German sympathies with whom I talked assured me that 
there had been no discrimination against pro-German Alsa 
tians as such; on the contrary they told me that a great 
many Germans took advantage of the French Government 
and induced Alsatian friends to change their money for 
them! I believe the World’s charge to be quite unjustified. 
Under German rule Alsatians were systematically kept 
in the lower administrative posts; all the high posts were 
held by Germans. Under French rule, Alsatians charge, t] 
system is little changed. The French now hold the high 
posts; the Alsatians are kept down. This is one of the most 
universal complaints. All the school inspectors, almost the 
entire faculty of the University of Strasbourg (except the 
theological staff), all except the lowest ranks of judges, all 
the higher postal and railroad officials are “French of the 
interior.” From the French point of view this is inevitable. 
The Alsatians who might be advanced have been trained in 


Some details of the valorization of 


pDureaucrat 


recentl 


fa 


German methods; many of them do not speak French easily ; 
and the immediate necessity is to swing Alsace over into 
the French system. As soon as Alsatians become thor- 
yughly trained in French methods, the French say, they can 
be advanced. I think the French are perfectly sincere in 
this, and have no desire to dominate; the trouble is funda- 
mentally that many Alsatians are not ready to accept the 
supposed necessity of immediate Francisation, and believe 
that in Alsace today ability to speak German is more im- 
portant than knowledge of French. They resent, too, the 
fact that French officials are, or until recently have been, 
better paid than Alsatians of the same rank. 
officials going to Alsace were at first paid, in addition to 
their salary, a “metropolitan indemnity” such as is paid to 
‘fficials in the colonies as compensation for the supposed 
naintaining two establishments. This is no 
onger paid to new officials coming from France, but those 
who came early still profit by it. The German civil servant 
they had a fixi! 
tenure, a regular system of promotion and of pensions 
which has seemed to risk destruction in the process of amal- 
‘amation. As regards the insurance system, at least, the 
ideal solution is almost on the point of realization; a bill 
extending the Alsatian system of social insurance to the rest 
of France is being sponsored by the French Government! 
And, as rising prices have added more serious grievances 
to those which distinguished them, French and Alsatian 
ivil servants have found their wants essentially common, 


French civil 


necessity of 


’ 


too, had excellent civil-service regulations; 


and after two years of bitter fighting « r the ve 
oined forces to fight the Gove: ent ihe pi t has 
Ost it Of cnaracter 
Space lac} Oo te ! torie ( t I ' 
daitheultie ] ipy rr I iW ne ! 
railroad worker te tte pt ( tr r re h ¢ ‘ 
t; ell the Alsatia ( ne t ! e bre i! 
hich the worke: t rd 
’ rn the ’ 
ayvainst the por I Strasbourg which ciaimed and Ww the 
right to import goods via Antwery ithout payi! he sp 
‘ial taxes provided for ocean-carried 4 ent y France 
yy other than a French por } ‘ 
German-speaking Wworkinen 
nfinite other difficulties wt 
Alsatian brea nd in the t 
their unpleasant mark, but 
The language question per 
he deportatior 
haps the greatest i n French 
1 ( c 


Cood Union or Bad? 


By GEORGE SOULE 


( - the face of it the victor of the Amalyamated 
+f } | 4 ‘ ’ ; 
Clothing Workers in the New York market does not 


' ! 
look like a victory for revolution. Last fall the u and 
the manufacturers, operating under the usu 

machinery which provides for peaceful adjustme 
disputes, began to neyvotiate about wages, piece work, and 
such matters. After many conferences a si ement ed 
in sight when the manufacturer idder ied an ull 
matum containing demands which no union ald 
including individual bargaining. The union did not accept 
them, whereupon the manufacturers refused to 1 tiate 
further, broke up the arbitration machinery, ed out 
their employees, and entered upon an attempt 

the union. Now, after six months, the few irr lable 
have resigned from the manufacturers’ association, and 
the rest have capitulated. What is the result? I the 
union march in with red flags and take possession of the 
factories? Does it throw bombs into the City Hall? No 
it simply restores constitutional government in t ( ing 
industry, and proceeds to negotiate at exactly the same 
point where it left off x mon AZO There be a 
reasonable settlement, arrived at in view of the facts, about 


wages, piece work, production standards, and so 

But Senator Lusk tells us that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America is a very, very bad union. It is indu 
trial. It is radical. It is revolutionary. The New 


manufacturers, when they precipitated the recent struggle, 


told us the same thing. They did not really care much 
about lowering wages, increasing profits, and nat t 
of thing. They were fighting for a principle. They were 
protecting Americanism against the encroachment of 


ietism.” 
the union, asking at the same time for damages of half a 
million dollars, on the ground that it wa 
seize their property and destroy their business. 
the events which led up to the trouble this would seem like 
an unwarranted assertion. It would seem as if the class 


They even entered a suit for dissolution against 


a conspiracy to 


In view of 
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of employers were quarreling with the class of employees 
industry, and as if 
the class of employers had said, We insist on our own abso- 


about the processes and proceeds of 
lute rule in this matter, and as if the employees had said, 
We insist on the preservation of an industrial government 
which gives us a voice. Nevertheless, the manufacturers 
pointed, not to what the union had done, but to what it had 
First of all, they pointed to the preamble of its consti- 
tution. This preamble begins with a few general statements. 

The ‘onomic organization of lab 


capitalist system of production, under which the 


said. 


xr has been called into ex- 


between the ] 


ruling class and the ruled class is based 


» ownership of the means of production. The class own- 


ing tl » means ist! ne that is ruling, the class that possesses 


power, which is always on the market as 


nothing but 


a commodity, ie one that is being ruled. 
sing struggle is being waged between 
In this struggle the economic organization of 


fense in 


nion, is a natural weapon of offense and de 
ds of the 

one would almost suspect that the action of the 
had been carefully designed to demonstrate to 


working clas 


employers 
the backsliding members of the union the truth of their 

The union had been acting as if the struggle 
between the two classes were not “constant and unceasing.” 
It had been doing its best to perpetuate a peaceful means 
of settling disputes. But the employers would have none 


of that. 


sé ’ 


Labor being ‘fon the market as a commodity,’ 


and the supply of that commodity being in excess of the 

demand, the employers had deliberately renewed the struggle, 
they 

production,” and resolved as they 

led the 


aerense, 


“ownership of the means of 
This action 
their union as a natural weapon of 


intrenched a were in 
were to rule. 
workers to use 
It proves out like a problem in geometry. 
The preamble then goes on to point out that, in order 
» be effective, unions must have a structure corresponding 
modern 
wiped out demarcations 


structure of industrial organization, that 
largely 
‘afts, and that unions must therefore be organ- 
That seems like 
And recent events would also tend 


methods have 
industries rather than by crafts. 
nable inference. 
to support the following statement: “‘The same forces that 
have been making for industrial unionism are likewise mak- 
, ser inter-industrial alliance of the working 
Then comes the paragraph at which the employers 
their hands in horror. 


"V4 


1d inter-indu upon 
. ri1) 
ss, will 

actual control o 


s will then be re: 


The employers, 
eans that the members of 
ed themselves together in 

some time in the future to seize 

stice Bijur of the New York Supreme 
tion for injunction and dissolution, 
ittle more than a verbal flourish. 
uite innocuous. They express 

ay at some time be achieved. 
its plain intendment and endeavor 


estion that it is hoped that 


) violence to 

Oe ae win = eenie 
eral words a sug 
m 


s shall be put into actual control and possessi 


+ 


ntalities of production rather than of merely the 


“system” of production, as actually expressed, there is still 


absent any statement or even implication that this is to be 
accomplished by forcible or other unlawful means. 

So far as the legal implications of the matter go, Justice 
Bijur is undoubtedly right. But we shall not understand 
the Amalgamated and its activities, or any similar union, 
unless we go a little deeper. There is a real difference 
most of the labor organizations which Senator 
Lusk would ignorant!y denounce and the old-fashioned unions 
which by contrast he approves. It is a difference perhaps 
not in kind, but in degree of self-consciousness, in maturity. 
What is it that kept the clothing workers struggling year 
after year against seemingly impossible odds until they 
finally were able to build a great industrial union which 
raised them out of the sweatshops and introduced some 
kind of order into the former industrial chaos of their 
lives? What is it that has made them stand by this union 
and render it victorious in a bitter struggle such as the 
one just ended? For surely no union ever went to battk 
under more unfavorable conditions and came through with 
so few casualties. For months before the trouble broke 
out there had been a severe depression in the industry, 
and at the moment of the breach there were not only thou- 
sands of unemployed, but those who had work had eaten 
up most of their savings. The vigorous open-shop cam- 
paign led the employers to make a determined attack. And 
to the conflict on the industrial field was added a shower 
of injunctions, arrests, and suits against the union for 
sums aggregating millions of dollars. The lockout lasted 
nearly six months, including the coldest weeks of winter. 
Yet there were no desertions of consequence from the ranks 
of the strikers; in spite of all, the employers could not 
operate their factories. The quality of courage and deter- 
mination that is required among thousands of workers to 
endure a long and heart-breaking test of this nature implies 
something more than the kind of emotion which would be 
aroused by a quarrel over a few dollars more or less a week. 


between 


It implies a superb morale, the sort of morale which can 
exist in an army only through the consciousness of a great 
cause. There must be here one of those imponderables 
which give life to patriotism or religion. 

At the basis of this morale is an aspiration for a more 
just social order, which can grow only from a more just 
government of industry. Like the American colonists of 
1776, the clothing workers object to autocratic rule. They 
recognize the class conflict in their preamble, not because 
they like it, but because they dislike it and intend to do 
away with it. They know they can never do away with 
by submitting unconditionally. The form of collective ac 
justment which they have won is like a constitution wrested 
by a people from a ruling class. To preserve this constitu- 
tion they are willing to undergo untold sacrifices. As long 
as they can preserve their constitution, they intend to use it 
for progressive improvement of the industry which they 
feel by right is theirs. 

It is stupidity of the crudest sort to believe that a deep 
motive of this sort is destructive and can in the long run 
injure the people or the culture of America. On the con- 
trary, it leads to trouble only when it is thwarted. Given 
a chance to grow and function, endowed with recognition 
and responsibility, it will flower in a higher technique in 
industry, in a finer spirit in society. It is infinitely more 
hopeful than the trading instinct, the demand for a few 
dollars more and a few hours less, to which, according to 
our Luskers, “good” unions must confine themselves. 
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In the Driftway 


AILROAD officials say that a standard minimum wags 

R for their workers is contrary to the id “on which 
American institutions and American progress have been 
founded and maintained.” But there is no objection on their 
part to a standard minimum wage for capital, such as the 
6 per cent provided for holders of railroad stock by the Esch- 
Cummins law. 

* % 
7ONHE Drifter culls the following from a letter to him 
from Lewis Gannett who is traveling abroad for The 
Nation. Having dabbled in journalism in his day the 
Drifter believes that many a reporter would do well to clip 
the appended litany and carry it in his wallet or watch-case 
or wherever else reporters carry precious mementos. 

“Alsace cud be made lots more sensational if one had no de- 
votion to truth; more interesting, too. In fact, mulling over 
the accursed thing yesterday, my thots ran—or stumbled—to- 
gether into a litany, somewhat thus: 

I serve a cold God, 

A He-God, 

Without Love. 

Other Gods are She-Gods, 

Warm Gods, 

Loving Gods; 

They caress those who serve them. 

My God resents swelling sound, 
radiant color, 
fragrant incense. 

He is without voluptuousness. 

I hate my God. 

My God is Truth. 

“So much for the state of mind of a second-rate journalist re- 
turned to the company of artists and flaneurs in Paris from 
Alsace and Germany.” 

* * * a cad 

R. EDISON, of course, is only one of many to make 
4 unkind remarks about the young men of our col- 
leges. Criticism comes almost wholly from without, how- 
ever, and it is the failure of the young men themseives to 
admit, resent, or in any way to react to such strictures that 
most justifies the things said. Therefore, one notes with 
cheer the publication of a “Harvard Credo” in the Prole- 
tarian, a student weekly. In this contribution at least one 
campus satirist reveals himself and suggests the presence 
of a “boring from within” that is reassuring. Here are 
some of the things which a Harvard student is said to 
believe: 

That Calvin Coolidge saved Boston. 

That there is a gun base under the Germanic Museum. 

That the American Revolution was rather a mistake. 

That the supreme experience is kissing a chorus g 

That, except when used by auctioneers and the Harvard Cor- 
poration, the red flag is sacrilegious. 

That anarchy is a state of things where one can come to 


1 
ii. 


Harvard having gone neither to Groton nor St. Paul’s. 

That S. Gompers is a distinguished Bolshevist. 

That there is a difference between Princeton snobbishness and 
Harvard aloofness. 

That Brother Gamaliel is an island entirely surrounded with 
best minds. 

That Socialists always try to marry money. 

That keeping Debs in jail protects Americans. 

That free speech, verse, and love are just about the same. 
THE DRIFTER 





Correspondence 
A Hymn of Hate 


t The 4 

The \ if I 

I : y 1 re 
Gannett , 

I charg Ir. ¢ 
the part of the editor { 

ne of 1 } f 

I care not for iY 
We wi Sf trutr 

God i t 

Ri got \ J 9 | / ’ 

{We fear t ] VV ) 
of Home M r f I 
Luthe n Synod r 
pect that é ( I the 
some of the of proy ( 
cerning the “Black Hort n t Mr. G 
a first-hand investigation; it ng bef t t 7 
In correspondence with mayor f cit l other ¢ 
standing in the Rhineland n ¢ 
That the quartering of trooy card of 
hardships on the civiliar 
Nation has repeate lly » stated; but t f 
black troops do not warrant the pr 
waged, with especial vigor in thi int) <1 G 
German-Americans wish to agitate 
which they feel are being inflicted on t G 
conquerors—forgetting the great respor : 4 
former rulers for the situation—the in find 
issues in the move to take away Silesia, in t 
pation of the Ruhr, in the attempt to er ( 
nomically for generation Some prefer to 
the one issue involved in the locati of 
colored troops in the Rhineland, count 
known color psychosis. This is a 
great many who have been carri 
sincere, but they have been grievously misl 
and their Von Machs.—EDITOR THE NATION 


Natural and Unnatural History 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: You cite the i ription on the European |} 
Museum of Natural History, “Described by ¢ 
Charlemagne, and exterminated | e Bolshe I 
was hunted by Charlemagne I don’t doubt: vw 
now been exterminated, and by wl 
I am content to keep an open mind for thi 
body ought to hurry to the Museum to tell the t 
was never: described by Caesar. There were jn 
medieval Eur pe two big wild beast fo Kil 
a short-horned creature known in At Sa “a nd 
Old High German as wisunt, which name ¢ if bor 
in the form bison, and th name clir to the beast to 
day; and the larger, the long-horned | 
branches of our Teutonic forefat! a * described by ¢ 
under the Latinized form of that 1 . ment 
“amplitudo cornuum” and its “magnitudo ilo infra el 
tos.” Since the wesend survived after tl be e ¢ 
people began to interpret the ancient mentions of 
meaning the wesend; the name “aur ,’ the n ern 
of “ur,” was for a while a fully recognized name of the b 


then pedants did the only thing that could further be 


Starting a movement to restor 


increase the confusion, by 
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name of aurochs to the old-time ur. It would be Utopian to 


expect the public 
like those at the Muss 


two such notable beasts. 


story straight; but specialists, 
ought to know which was which of 


The trouble is not at an end with the confusion between the 
The old Germans were so rash as to form the com- 
“aurochs” of today), and sundry 


made haste to mistake the syllable ur 


beasts. 
’ 


‘ur-ochs” (whence the 


pound 
modern scholars ha 
in this name for the well-known German prefix meaning “ 
tive,” forgetful of the fact that the form urochs was used only 
while the beast was still extant and while, therefore, nobody 


would think of calling it as 


primi- 


Professor Briggs does in his com- 
yore-ox”; when it passed into the limbo 
of history and began really to be a yore-ox, its name was no 


longer urochs but auerochs. I suppose it is to this confusion 


“sé 


mentary on Psalms, 


that the beast owes its modern Latin name, Bos primigenius. 

But if Professor Briggs has mistaken the meaning of ur, at 
least he has got the right animal, and is so far better than 
Professor Haupt, who in his Polychrome Bible argues that the 
Hebrew reem, the “unicorn” of the familiar English Bible, can- 
not be the ur because the reem was a long-horned creature and 
the bison is short-horned. 

Ballard Vale, Mas BYINGTON 


:, May 11 STEVEN T. 


Educators, Not Muilitarists, Needed 


To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am glad that you called the attention of your readers 
to the fact that New York State has abandoned compulsory 
military training. I was one of three who attended the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee’s public hearing to favor Senator 
Mullan’s bill for repealing the Compulsory Military Training 
Law. I sat for over two hours listening to the speeches of old 
men, young men, and boys, waiting to make my plea that the 
youth of our State should be in the hands of 
educators and not of military men. 


education of the 
During this time I got 
many interesting sidelights on why military training is popular 
A number of the speakers looked like the 


” 


with some people. 
“anyone who can govern by military rule. 
There are two points which I should like to see given greater 


publicity. First, everyone who favored compulsory military 


training seemed to have a direct or indirect financial interest 
of it; second, Senator Mullan said, in his introduc- 

he hed been in favor of military training until 
he saw what it did to his own boy. 


arising out 


tory remark 


MARGARET LORING THOMAS 






Let Us Be Fair to Russi: 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: Considerable rhetoric has been expended of late to con- 
vince the American people that just so long as citizens of this 

untry are imprisoned in Soviet Russia all pleas from Moscow 
for recognition will be ignored. It is not the purpose of the 
writer to justify the incarceration of fellow-Americans by Soviet 
vuthorities. But all Americans who value human freedom as 
the most sacred of all rights must remember with a feeling of 


iation that men and women of Russian birth 
fathers to settle in the republic across 
cog ; 
ia 





led in the country 
they had been told was a haven of hospitality and good- 


ow ind opp j Who of us forgets that thou- 
‘ f A in ld Ils were cent into the bleak, wind- 
swept ypes of northern Russia to do battle with a long- 
fering peopl ‘ whom no Am in true to the tradi- 

l of 6 and ’61 id any grievance 


Would it not be best for us as Americans to confess in all 
candor our own shortcomings ere we attempt to silence the 
hopes and aspirations of 180,000,000 Russians who look to us as 
‘ivilization? 

VIcTOR GERTLIN 


leaders in the onward march to 
I ore heste - Ma = Va / 20 





Oil and Mexico 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the issue of The Nation of April 27 there appeared 
an article by Mr. Paul Hanna on Mexico’s relations with t!} 
United States, the first part of which is in regard to the 
situation. Being assured, as I am, that The Nation’s policy 
to fight fairly and not to permit the public to be misled by any 
articles appearing in its columns, I ask your attention to the fol- 
lowing statements made by Mr. Hanna and to the following com- 
ments concerning them. The main point in his bitter arraign- 
ment of the American oil companies is perhaps the following: 


7 


It has been carefully concealed from the American people that 
land ownership in Mexico has never, since the Spaniards can 
there, carried with it any title to the 


right to exploit them. 


sub-soil deposits or an 
Owners of grazing or agricultura 
inds have always had to recognize the state’s ownership of every- 
thing under the surface; and the Constitution of 1917 reaffirms 
that principle. 

In my article which you published October 5, 1918, I quote 
the exact language of the law of the Mexican Mining Code of 
1884, established sixteen years before the commercial develop- 
ment of the petroleum industry commenced in Mexico. May I 
requote a part of Section 10 as follows: 

Art. 10. The following substances are the exclusive property 
of the owner of the land, who may, therefore, develop and enjoy 
them without the formality of denouncement or special adjudic 
tion: ° 
IV. Salts found on the surface, fresh and salt water, whether 
surface or subterranean; petroleum and gaseous springs, or springs 
of warm or medicinal waters. 

Mr. Hanna had apparently not thought it worth while to 
even glance at this statute, but was willing to be regarded as 
stating in the most unqualified manner that owners of land 
“always had to recognize the state’s ownership of everything 
under the surface.” 

The most effective comment upon his statements is to point 
to the statute above quoted, and say nothing further. 

In the next place, eight years afterwards, in 1892, another 
law was passed which in different language affirms the same 
identical principle. I quote from it as follows: 

Art. 4. The owner of the land may freely work, without a speci 
I whatsoever, the following mineral sub- 


stances: mineral fuels, oils, and mineral waters. 


Art. 5 All mining property legally acquired and such as her 


fter may be acquired in pursuance of this law shall be irrevocabl 


tu il, ete, 
In 1909 another mining code was passed which likewise main- 


It says: 


+ 


nins precisely the same principle. 


Art. 2. The following substances are the exclusive property of 


owner of the soil: 

I. Ore bodies or deposits of mineral fuels, of whatever form 
riety. 

II Ore bodies or deposits of bituminous substances. 


From the foregoing it therefore appears, not as a matter of 
argument, but of positive demonstration that at no time between 
1884 and 1917, when the Queretaro Constitution was adopted, 
did the nation of Mexico claim to be the owner of petroleum 
underneath the surface, and, on the contrary, that that nation 
expressly and at all times had declared that the owner of tl 
land owned the petroleum beneath the surface of the land. 

It seems to me that a great deal of trouble would be saved 
it certainly is so as to the Mexican petroleum situation— 
those who purport to write upon a given subject which involves 
a study of any particular law would take the trouble to first 
read the language of the law. 

If space permitted I could readily show you how the prin- 
ciple embodied in these three laws was not merely controlling 
during the period of 1884 to 1917, but was, as a matter of fact 
controlling ever since the days of the dominance of the Spanish 
Crown; for an analysis of the various somewhat conflicting de- 
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rees issued by the Spanish kings will show that even in those no basis in fact or ntent 1 is 
iys clear distinctions were drawn between metalliferous m tion of a vindictive and host a ide on the part of a man 
erals and non-metalliferous minerals, the former belonging t » seeks to be considers ‘ r f 
he patrimony of the Crown and the latter being exempt thers ery great national and r ! but r has 
from. not read the laws whi f the ent 
Since Mr. Hanna’s entire attack upon the American petroleu tuation or w f he ( ‘ 1 
mpanies is based upon the theory that the Constitution of 
1917 “reaffirms” the principle which he supposes to exist, to tl all awa r t 
effect that the nation always owned petroleum, it is evident that at no r n « 
the demolition of his major premise is fatal to his conclusion ducer ou t | r t t 
In the same column he refers to “the invading cupitalists,” time as those v lowe , 


stating that: 
Ten years of revolution, moreover, gave them both pretext r 


ypportunity to flout the laws and decrees of successive administ 


tions or to denounce them before the world as the looting « 
of adventurous upstarts. 

The language is, one may say, somewhat spirited; but the 
facts are that no American capitalists have ever 
law or decree of any Mexican administration except in the 
sense that they have strenuously fought, and always will con 
tinue to fight, the alleged laws which purport to take from 
them the property which they bought and paid for in the best 
f good faith and pursuant to the terms of the mining code 
which I have quoted above verbatim. 

If these men were “invading capitalists,” it is certainly tru: 
that the invading was done at the express invitation of the 
laws of the country that was “invaded.” Shortly after the 
phrase just quoted, Mr. Hanna says: 


louted any 


The retroactive application of that clause (i.e., Article 27 of the 
Constitution of 1917) decreed by Carranza and still in effect, h 
been especially attacked by the oil interests as a just caus for 
military intervention by the United States 

I am much interested to see that Mr. Hanna himself char 
acterizes this article of the Constitution 
tively. This seems at first thought to indicate that Mr. Hanna 
possibly knew a little more about the laws of 1884, 1892, and 
1909 than he might be given credit for knowing; because if, as 


as applying retroac 


he says below, land owners “have always had to recognize th¢ 
state’s ownership of everything under the surface,” 
the Constitution of 1917 was not retroactive, and the fact that 
he uses the word “retroactive” in that connection would seem 
to be inconsistent with any other theory than that he knew 
that, as a matter of fact, petroleum belonged, under the laws of 
1884, 1892, and 1909 to the owners of the surface. 

The last phrase of the sentence just quoted accuses the “oil 
interests” of urging “military intervention by the United 
States.” This statement is an easy one to make and it has been 
easily made by hundreds of the upholders of the Carranza con- 
fiscatory program. 

No person has ever stated any facts from which any such 
conclusion could be properly drawn, and there are no facts 
which can be thus stated, for the American petroleum com- 
panies are not and have not been interventionists and have 
always believed and still believe that if the situation is handled 
in a dignified and firm manner by the United States Govern 
ment, no intervention will be necessary. 

There is a very simple way of testing the sincerity of this 
statement, and that is if the Obregon Administration will im- 
mediately take steps to do away with the confiscatory provis- 
ions of Mexico’s Constitution and laws as well as with the acts 
committed under those provisions. 

The next sentence contains the bold statement: 

I doubt if that [i.e., the 
tion of Article 27] will satisfy them [i.e., the American oil inter- 
ests], since their real desire is for a right of way to the still undis 


manifestly 


annulment of the retroactive applica- 


closed oil deposits and not a simple acknowledgment of title to thei: 
present rich holdings. 

A statement of this sort has no place, it seems to me, in the 
standing of The Nation. Not 
word or an act on the part of any American petroleum company 
can be cited in support of such a conclusion. The statement 


columns of a journal of the 





New ) ork Va a g ik ( J } ( 


Spanish common law and the Me ( titut f 


which was first violated by Port 

interests the fiat code of 1544, be ! \ J 
refuge. In the days of Porfirio D 
tional lawyer of higher repute in 
Calero. In discussing the third sp: 


of 1909, Senor Calero gaid 


Acco to t 
mineral ¢ t ‘ ‘ t 
first belor to th I h king m 
perpetuated i mw < I 
of 1884 is the rinsr Me f 
important inne tion hich bere ¢ 
12 of ti ( tutior of the 

As proved by their wording, and t f f their 
the three laws cited by Mr. Kellogg ( nd t 

hole in the “juridical traditior : v the 

ve title to subsoil deposits. Therefore, ( ( f 
Counsel de la Pena, of the Mexican D ment Indu 
“The Constitution of 1917, instead of reform t i 
tion of 1857, when it proclaimed the nation’s d 
minerals and hydrocarbons, merely preserved the right f 
nation in the same manner in which they were safeguarded | 
the Constitution of 1857.” 

Article 72 of the Constitution of 1857 defir the ne of 
congressional jurisdiction, and in conformity t 
law pecifically fails to give the C rr any rig t 
in mining. On December 14, 1883, Dia med thr ar 
amendment to Section 10, upon which amendment Mr. Kellogg 
law of the following year is based. All good M an lawyer 
knew and said it smashed the old principle, but few or none 
of them admitted its constitutionality, and it was never tested 
in the supreme court. 

As the whole world know Porf Diaz tore up the Cor 
stitution of 1857 and remained in office more than thirty year 
despite Article 78 of the Constitution, which stated: “The 
President and Vice-President shall enter n their duti yn 
the first day of December, shall serve years, and shall 1 r 
be reelected.” The Revolution of 1910-1929, described and sun 
marized in my articles, was a struggle by the Mexican peoy 


Diazism and recover their traditional freedom and 
When I wrote of what had never been constitutional 


done in Mexico I certainly did not refer to acts under the 


to destroy 
control. 
100 per cent unconstituti nal rey eof Porfirio Dia 

Mr. Kellogg says, “No American capitalists have ever flouted 
any law or decree of any Mexican administratior " 
Let us see. Mr. Kellogg is general counsel, I believe, for the 
Huasteca Petroleum Company, 
All of that company’s concessions in Mexico contain the fol 


lowing clause: 


who have part 
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employees, or in whatever other character, to the laws and courts 
of the Republi Never can it allege in respect to the property and 

of t enterprise any right of extra-territoriality, under 
vhatever pretext, and it shall have solely the right and means of 
n ng them valid which the laws of the Republic concede to 
Mexican It shall consequently not be able to make appeal under 
the said business to foreign diplomatic agents 


After Mr. Kellogg’s company, and every other of its kind, 
have signed that pledge in order to obtain rich concessions, are 
they flouting Mexican law when they stuff the American State 
Department with war-making protests and charges against the 
Mexican 

Mr. Kellogg next points to my statement that Carranza at- 
application of Article 27 of the Consti- 
tution of 1917, and then proceeds by use of innuendo to indict 


+? 


Governmen 
tempted a retroactive 


my sincerity. I see 


1 j nothing in that attempt to warrant a reply. 
Mr. Kellogg then mentions my statement that the oil interests 
I intervention by the United States, and 
replies that “no person has ever stated any facts from which 
Again, let us see. I have 
before me a copy of the Mexico City newspaper El Universal. 
It contains a letter submitted by Mr. J. Salter Hansen on 
1921. Mr. Kellogg will remember Mr. Hansen as the 
10 prevented an invasion of Mexico sixteen months 
ting bail for the release of the famous 
“kidnapped” consul, Jenkins. Discussing Mr. Doheny’s professed 


have favored military 


such a conclusion could be drawn.’ 


April 26, 


gentleman wil 


ago by suddenly depos 


friendship for Mexico, Mr. Hansen writes in El Universal: 

Mr. I. R. Kellogg, general counsel for the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company, made to me verbatim the following statement: “WE 

iALL USE THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST MEXICO 

1AND NOW REMEMBER THAT, MR. 
LIAN : The tatement Ww made on or bout January 10, 1919, 

1 th lice of the tandard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York 
Cit im the ence of Mr. C. O. Swain and Mr. Burton Wilson. 
I knew, of hat tl Constitution of the United States of 
Ameri lor not give tl power of using the army and navy of 
t { S. A. to | te citizen, but I did not know at the time 
! \I Ix tl personal representative of Mr. Doheny 

nd the oucheur of his po toward Mexican Governments 
with the result that I became furiously angry. 

W hi liscu I \rticl 7 with M Amos T. Beatty, president 
of the Texas Co he id to me as follows: “As a boy I was a 
farmer in lowa and [I can a ire you that every farmer in Iowa 

I te r tl d rights of our properties 

Mexico.” As I ¢ it go to Lowa to interview every farmer 

hat State I w 1 to confirm his statement, but I shall 
ntr t m Mr. Am T. Beatty of the Texas Co. is an 
t ’ t of Te farmer 

About two ) rit iort chat with Mr. Thomas 

‘oul ! | tt of Me ! 1. . Morgan and Co. and the gentle 
‘ ‘ n ter of the Mex n debt, he inspired me 
t follow ry remal W ARE GOING TO KICK OUT CARRANZA 
Wooprow WILSON, AND THEN WE WILL 
‘ IN PLEAS! 

‘ n if nees With Mr. Chester O. Swain, general 

‘ t] ! rd Oil Company of New York and chairman 
of the oil men in Mexico, I tried to 
men to change their propaganda and put an end to 

of trying to arou hatred rainst Mexico in the United 

I urged him to speak kindly te nd even to flatter Mexico 
! “Wr WILL DO NOTHING OF THE KIND, 

Hla? : sy Mi ARE. LIKI OGS AND THE MORE YOU KICK 
To V tement that the oil interests covet a right of way to 
undl sed oil deposits of Mexico, Mr. Kellogg replies 

t on the part of any American petroleun 
n be ted in support of such a conclusion.” Per- 

1 ; not sound, but the facts as I understand 

é é é Mr. Doheny claims title to some 4,000,000 

res of Mexican land. The law of 1881 requires that all land- 

r | fil record of their titles at a public land office. 
Is it not t Mr. Doheny refuses to register his title to 

re than 550,000 acres of the land he claims? Why 
does he leave in a state of legal twilight seven-eighths of the 


Fr. Bi 


territory he aims to exploit? 
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Books 


Franco-German Alliance 


Les Drapeaux. By Paul Reboux. 

ITH France on tiptoe to invade the Ruhr, with England 

and France at loggerheads over Silesia, and with Ger- 
many reduced to a condition of sullen submission, one would 
think the present an inopportune time to consider a Franco- 
German rapprochement. Nevertheless the movement appears 
to be gaining ground in both countries, and particularly in 
France. There have been various significant signs and portents, 
and, undeterred by a Chauvinist press and a majority in th: 
French legislature which would willingly see a French army 
march to Berlin, certain prominent Frenchmen and German 
have been striving for another and better settlement: that is, 
a Franco-German entente, or better still, a Franco-German 
alliance. 

One of the noteworthy indications of the tendency is th« 
publication recently in a Paris newspaper, in feuilleton form, 
of a novel which has created a greater sensation and more 
discussion than any book which has appeared since the armis- 
tice. “Les Drapeaux” is by an author calling himself Paul 
Reboux, who, after unfolding his thesis in romantic guise and 
filling his readers with a horror of war and its results, argues 
that the only alternative to another and still more terrible war 
than the last is a Franco-German alliance, and that on such an 
alliance the future peace of Europe and of the world depends. 

The principal character in “Les Drapeaux” is one Jacques 
Real, a celebrated French dramatist and publicist, who is on 
the road to be “crowned” by the Academy. He has served in 
useful capacities during the war, having been corporal in a 
hospital to a famous surgeon who since the war has devoted 
himself to restoring the faces and forms of mutilated soldiers. 
Jacques Real visits these men in their hospital and finds them 
terribly neglected. He compares their state with that of the 
rich profiteers with whom he happened to dine the previous 
evening, and writes an article describing their condition. He 
takes it to the famous journal with which he is associated, but 
it is declined as too depressing. 

Real reflects and discusses the position of France with several 
friends. From one he learns that the Government and the 
newspapers are controlled by the big banks, that the governor 
of the Banque de France is virtually governor of France, shar- 
ing his power with the Credit Foncier, which so far from being 
a democratic institution, as many imagine, is feudal in its con- 
stitution and methods. In this connection remarkable revela- 
tions are made, and the names of such men as Poincaré, Mille- 
rand, Viviani, and others are freely mentioned. The exact 
amounts paid to Le Matin, Le Journal, Le Figaro, and Le Petit 
Parisien in return for their support of a Turkish loan shortly 
before the war are also given. Real finds there are serious 
men who believe that it would have been better to avoid war 
with Germany than to fight her, and that the banks and promi- 
nent public men are now, for selfish financial reasons, busily 
persuading the people that undying hatred of Germany was 
sacred duty. Incidentally, the financial origin of all wars, espe- 
cially from the Spanish-American war down to that of 1914, 
is clearly and categorically demonstrated. 

In his researches into the truth, Real discovers how greatly 
the public was misled during the war by such writers as 
Lavedan, Barrés, Clemenceau, and others of similar rank, and 

iny of the gross fables which appeared 
exposed. 


Paris: E. Flammarion. 


in the press are 
A distinguished soldier friend of Real calls on him 
and declares he is sickened with so-called glory and army life 
by the abuses he witnessed during the war. A holder of many 
decorations and two palms, he testifies to the brutality and 
cowardice of modern warfare, and at the same time foretells 
that the next war will be even more brutal and horrible than 
the last, that there will be no more guns and bayonets, but 
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simply bombs and bacilli, poisons and gases, and that million 

will perish where thousands perished before. He contends 
moreover, that it is fear of the Germans today which oppress« 

the French, while it is fear of the French which causes the 
bitter hostility of the Germans. 

A great factory owner, who shares his profits with his 
workmen, declares to Real that it would have been better for 
France not to oppose the Germans than to lose a million and a 
half of her sons, the flower of the nation, with two millions 
mutilated besides, as well as hundreds of cities and town 
ruined; and that had the Germans established themselves in 


France they would have done so only to the same extent as in 


+ ana 


America, where they have conduced to the progress and pri 
perity of the country. Real goes into the country districts, and 
arrives definitely at the conclusion that patriotism, like ] 

is a passion which is likely to develop into a vice, rendering 
men fearful, jealous, quarrelsome, and hateful, and impeaching 
sane judgment, and that governments are to blame for making 
natural affection for one’s country excessive and insane to the 
verge of war. 

Ultimately Real visits Switzerland and Germany and realiz 
the hate which is being sedulously fostered between France and 
Germany. He recognizes that his own country’s population is 
falling because of the selfish Malthusianism of the people, that 
Germany’s population will be double that of France in ten years 
He is also able to note the superior industry, ingenuity, and 
organization of the Germans, which give a guaranty of their 
future prosperity. He is thus compelled to realize that the 
only hope for future peace and progress lies in the cooperation 
and alliance of the two nations. 

Incidentally, the question of the German atrocities is ven- 
tilated in “Les Drapeaux,” and the author rebuts some of the 
‘harges, and demonstrates that such things are the inevitable 
accompaniment of war, instancing the atrocities of the French 
troops under Napoleon, and the treatment of the Boers by the 
British, the concentration camps in South Africa being com- 
pared with the deportations by the Germans. Reboux seeks 
to show that had France been advancing into Germany, and 
had her generals believed their movements were being over- 
looked from points of vantage, her troops would no more have 
spared Cologne Cathedral than the Germans spared Rheims, 
and moreover that the French themselves actually bombarded 
the collegiate church of St. Quentin. The conclusion arrived 
at by Real, who, because of his views, has lost his chance of a 
seat in the Academy and has had to fight a duel, is that be- 
tween another war, one much more devastating than the last, 
and a Franco-German Alliance, he prefers the latter, and that 
his great ideal is a European League, with France and Ger- 
many as its most important factors. JEROME HART 


Benedetto Croce 


Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille. By Benedetto Croce. 
Translated by Douglas Ainslee. Henry Holt and Company 
Goethe. Con una Scelta delle Liriche nuovamente tradotte. 
Zari: Gius. Laterza e Figli. 
HE writings of Benedetto Croce are a constant and welcome 
reminder that criticism is neither research nor reviewing, 
neither a branch of scholarship nor a mere empiric art. It 
vhilosophy—a reaction through the particular to the sum of 
things, a vision of totality applied to the concrete. A good deal 
of such philosophizing is, very properly and naturally, uncon- 
cious or unformulated. It remains true that every significant 
critic works with some Weltanschauung which, expressed in his 
individual judgments and opinions and in his very style, is his 
ultimate and real contribution to literature, thought, and life. 
In Signor Croce the process is a highly conscious one. He 
started out, it is evident enough, as both a philological research 
scholar and a student of metaphysics. His mind was cradled 
in Germany, nursed by the portentous methodology of research 





and the metaphysics of Hegel. 
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of nature and society” on the poct’s mind and work; even Hegel 


speaks of the transformation of a genuine external reality 


“ 


which the seal of his own spirit.” 
of the poet 
- oh ae a" 
termine and explain one another”? They come from the impact 
and his world, from conflict or union, from 
practical life of his in which, as Hazlitt said, “natural im- 
of objects or events excite an involuntary movement 
And as 


upon poet imprints the 


Whence come these Crocean “sentiments which de- 


between the poet 


pre ion 


Signor Croce leaves out 


’ 
sion. 


t poet’s world, so he leaves out his will. Schopenhauer was 
right when he defined the pleasure of aesthetic absorption as 
consisting in the elimination of the will from consciousness. 
And as he who enj art yields his will, so the poet appeases 


through the creative act. That will demands a freer, more 


impassioned, more intoxicating,and more harmonious world than 
reality affords. Thus in his pain he either analyzes and repre- 
ents the troubling, insufficient world, or else he shatters it and 


nearer to the heart’s desire. In either case he substi- 
and beauty for beautiful action. 
The genetic starting-point of art is not art but life. Art is, in 
but exact terminology of the new psychologists, 
not therefore ignoble. The 
n of moral chaos and is 


rebuilds 


‘ 


utes expression for experience 
the cumbrous 
&% compensation mechanism. It 

t as one wl tt endure a visi 
ways of God to man, or as one pierced 
his fellows impelled to refashion a 
rough reason and beauty, or as one whose high 


who cann 
driven to justify the 
by the 


! . 
cruel W rid t! 


ufferings of and 
ns no mortal love or adventure can assuage, is a far more 
lendid and significant than the Crocean poet of 
anterior aesthetic sentiments who drifts from the moorings of 
human life 


spectacle 


out upon some unseen ocean of cosmic harmonies. 

By his severe and just strictures on the excesses of the phi- 
lologists, by giving the death-blow to the classification of unique 
facts, by n the philosophical nature and 


‘unction of criticism, 


netic insisting uy} 
Signor Croce has cleared the air and stim- 
His positive theory is vitiated by a 
ignoring fundamental facts of experience 
poet, if he were sincere and 
instructed him. To ask a 
or aesthetician who is judging a poem or a poet, Could 
you have done better? is the last conceivable stupidity. It is 
not too much to ask that he who seeks to explain and judge the 
of art should have felt often enough and powerfully 
enough their passion and their need to know from within those 
motives and aims of the creative process which, beneath an in- 
of substance of form, are as constant as 
the nature of man itself. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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Russia Still in the Shadows 


lvhat I Saw in Russia. By George Lansbury. Boni and Live- 


rignt 
Lb evik Russia. By C. E. Raine and E. Luboff. London: 
N et & Co. 
Sketel Soviet Russia. By John Varney. N. L. Brown. 
Lhe Groping Gian By William Adams Brown, Jr. Yale Uni- 


versity Pre 


ee Russian situation rem: 


iins an unsclved problem over 
which clash the most violent political passions and eco- 
nomic biases. The quiet and parliamentarian Malone D’Es- 


tranve was converted to communism; the radical and half com- 
munistic Bertrand Russell came back from 


of the Soviets and their methods of force. 


Russia an opponent 


At times it 


seems 


that agreement with or opposition to bolshevism is largely a 
utter of |} t l temperament. 

Or rreat trouble with the Russian problem is that most 
LOY rs who have visited Rus have been neither scholars 
or detached serious thinkers, but merely traveling reporter 
who liked the adventure of getting in and getting out of that 


strange land. 


They have had their sympathies and antipathies 





previously fixed according to their temperament or the ed 
torial policy of the newspapers they represented. That is why 
there are so few reliable and illuminating reports of what 
people saw in Russia. With the exception of H. N. Brailsford 
Arthur Ransome, Bertrand Russell, and Clare Sheridan, almost 
all visitors to Russia have failed to grasp both the human sid: 
and the historical scope of the bolshevist revolution. The on); 
incontestable gainer in this world-wide bloody controversy i 
the publisher. 

Consequently, too many books on Russia are written, and tox 
few of them are worth reading. Their titles are hardly mor 
significant than newspaper headlines, their contents hardly mors 
than superficial accounts of superficial observers written fo 
superficial readers. 

The Russian Revolution was unfortunate enough to have 
been born at a moment when the rest of the world was e1 
meshed in political and social reaction. The chauvinistic and 
alarmist governing groups of the world in their attempt t 
crush Russia drowned the true Russian issues in the mud of 
slander and the slime of propaganda. The European or Amer 
ican intellectual who was conscious of the moral breakdown of 
the governments of the world was inclined to espouse the bol 
shevist cause, not because he knew how it actually worked, but 
because he saw in it an expression of protest; on the other 
hand, the less stable intellectual, being opposed to Russian ex 
tremism, let himself be thrown to the other extreme and in turn 
ing from bolshevism espoused the cause of Mitchell Palmer 
Kolchak, and Wrangel. 

George Lansbury would seem more accurate had he entitled 
his book “What I Did Not See In Russia.” He went there not 
so much to see what there was to see as to find out that women 
were not nationalized, that human beings are human beings 
even when they are Bolsheviks. In fact, this entire booklet is 
filled with direct and indirect refvtations of what was headlined 
by the Kolchak press as “authentic or first-hand facts.” He 
describes the economic plight of Russia, trying to show the 
atrocious results of the blockade and interventions. One cannot 
expect a thoroughgoing analysis in so small a volume as that 
of Mr. Lansbury’s, but it is regrettable that he did not try te 
survey the internal factors which were instrumental in Russia’s 
economic collapse independently of the blockade. He was in 
Russia after the cooperatives were practically dispersed and yet 
says nothing about this enormous mistake of the Soviets. Ons 
would expect a more clear-sighted survey from Mr. Lansbury 
Dittmann, for instance, the German Independent, who was a 
delegate at the Third International, brought home a more im- 
partial account. The German liberals and radicals in general 
have proved to understand the Russian situation better than 
their English-speaking friends. 

As to “Bolshevik Russia,” it is one of the many propaganda 
writings prepared by unknown writers, strangers in the field 
of politics and economics but brought to the surface by the 
continuous demand for “Russian stuff.” Despite the many 
quotations and the abundance of statistics the work is not con- 
vineing. One does not need musty statistical data twenty years 
know that Russia is economically ruined. To ascribe 
this ruin to bolshevism alone is an old method of propaganda. 
Austria is not bolshevist, and is ruined. Poland is the beloved 
anti-bolshevist friend of France, and is ruined. Hungary is 
most respectable under the dictatorship of Horthy, and is ruined 
The border states of the Baltic are in a hardly better condition 
To ascribe all the ills of Russia to Lenin is nothing else than 
to attempt to escane the responsibility that burdens the shoul- 
ders of the imperialistic and reactionary players of the Euro 
pean game. 

More important and more interesting from one point of view 
are Mr. Varney’s “Sketches of Soviet Russia” and Mr. Brown’s 
“The Groping Giant.” 
as Y. M. C. A. secretaries had the opportunity to travel exten- 
sively in Russia. Both men write in a sympathetic, benignant 
and somewhat indulgent way, and both possess the character- 
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old to 


Both are books by young Americans who 
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istic naivite of all foreigners who are startled by how different 
Russian is from the rest of the world Mr. Varney’ ‘ 
ire without pretention. This book is a simple good-hearted 
jiary, which would make interesting recitation if its author 
should read it to his friends at some tea party thr 
juarters of a cent ry ago Turgenev gave a re ¢ r 

series of sketches of the Russian peasant’s mind For oY 
than half a century Tolstoy did it still better. The wwlish- 
speaking reader will easily find these writir on the shelves of 
almost all American libraries. Mr. Varney failed to discover 
uinything new and his descriptions seem like the soliloquie 
of a somewhat dazed observer. 

As to “The Groping Giant” of Mr. Brown, one would har 
have anything to add if it were not for the fact that it 
published by the Yale University Press and has a subtitle “Re 
olutionary Russia as Seen by an American Democrat.” The 
appearances should be justified by the content, but they ar 


not. First, one fails to find anything particularly scholarly in 


this book. It is a half-lyrical half-meditative series of impre 
sions combined with “historical facts” apparently based largely 
on hearsay. Mr. Brown knew little or nothing about Ru 


before he went there nor did he become acquainted with tl 
’ 


“intelligentsia” whom he discusses in two special chapters. If 
before writing on the intelligentsia and their influence upon 
the revolution and on the influence of the revolution upon ther 
he had made himself familiar with the writings of Lav 
Mikhailovski, Plekhanov, he might have produced an interest- 
ing essay without even going to Russia 
that he met none of those who may be called the intelligentsia. 


, where it just happened 


Instead he seems to confound the intelligentsia with lawyers, 
men of free professions in general, and ladies who have read 
a few books and talk politics. As a matter of fact the Russian 
intelligentsia has not changed since the revolutions. Both their 
weaknesses and strong points have only been emphasized dur- 
ing the last few years. Mr. Brown has contributed hardly 


This vreat 


more than a piece of conscientious journalism. 


achievement in an age of a corrupt press, but it is a moral 
rather than an academic achievement. GREGORY ZILBOORG 


Books in Brief 


sen France, during the European War, some of the nation’s 

most precious architecture was destroyed; for America it 
For one person who knew of the cathedral of 
Rheims before 1914, it is a reality to at least a score since its 
bombardment by the German army. So with other cathedrals 
of northern France; it is their tragedy that like certain human 
lives they are known and appreciated only after they are gone. 
“How F Built Her Cathedrals” (Harper), by Elizabeth 
Boyle O’Reilly, comes opportunely to meet a quickened interest 
Ages. Both research 
and affection have gone into this story of the rise in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries of the Gothic out of the 
“A clear comprehension of Gothic 


was created. 


rance 


in these great monuments of the Middle 


tomanesque. 


is impossible unless the fact 


be grasped that architecture is nothing if not structural, and 
that no decoration can avail a faulty skeleton,” says the author; 
and again: “The Gothic master-of-works wes right when |} 


said that nothing which was inherently needed could be u; 
To the Abbot r of building at St. 


Denis the first definitely Gothie str dedicated ii 


Suger is attributed the hon 


ucture, 


from which grew the great craftsmanship that culminated 


in 
“the four master cathedrals of France’—Notre Dame de Paris 
Chartres, Rheims, and Amiens. In opposition to those who 


is the flower of 
ront of Notre D 
to the intellect rather 
the doors of Amiens it is 


regard the facade of the cathedral of Rheims : 
Gothie art, the author prefers the west f 
de Paris, “true to its epoch in its appeal 


than to the emotions.” Of enteri 


ame 


no 


ng 
said: “The emotion felt has the efficacy of a prayer.” But 
like many others the author dwells with special affection on th 


airy yet stupendous monument that lifts itself above the hi 


Chartres out of the g i bronze gr f s of Beaucte 
Virile irginal, ae) ! } and ut 
fu n it enerab.e ag e < Cli ( artres S 
of the supreme things of nat ! ] ve por 
we of t I ’ ent VOrK ir owt! er Ww 
ftsma! ror r is ed t 
juce prof i . enareis yhting 
the cond ns of emry for the ar por 
( yloyment Pen i A. Pa ‘ 
nter t nd r n 
\ NEW « n of akespeare t w probal be t 
4 cu ary fort imes, edit for the r e | 
eT ty pre t r rt ] Qu 4 ha “4, ) 
Wilson, begins now wit J J M ) J 
future imes fe : e lead of t ! i 
\ ll pr ‘ avreen ‘ “alr ( ia not } ‘ at 
Whatever contribution are ter ev 
be credited to Mr. W ! t ir Art r, wi 
troductions will be « lent, un ue Phe 
ilue of Mr. Wilson carefu t Ww tl» «reas 
ymewhat by ertain pr fos 
to make between tl m¢ r CA { 
urge is toward the primitive text, | s business, he believe 
is to be generally effective, t é e tr 
tional division into acts and e re f a number 
unnecessary stage diré ons fr r ‘ iginat I 
while he professes reverence for eaDeA e der 
izes the spelling. Per} he w be 1 t ended for 
punctuation, based on the tig ! far f Mr 
Percy Simpson; though here, t he has been a r ry 
BS eetirig~ Historiae Relig Pe ae (} r far 
und Weber) the first of a projected se f i 
volumes, under the general editor f Kar) Cle 
it 1s intended to publish in reliable and it for 
possible the pas res fou n Greek and Ror a 
throw light on the histor f the ‘at relig s of the w 
The authors are arranged near as possible in chronolog 
order, with exclusion of t ev wrote in f it M 
Ages or who could make no in ndent cont it to ¢ 
subject. In the present 4 1 by Profess ‘ 
and neerned with the Per n! rion, the first writer wi 
is quoted is Xanthus (fift centu B.C.) i t 
Nicephorus Callisti, who wrote about 1220 ap | é 
obtained from inscriptions and fr apyri not ided 
the volumes of the series. The text the significant passage 
is given in full, in each case, with er of mntext to mak 
the connection clear. The best ava ye editions are used, a 
a critical apparatus at the foot of page adds variant read 
ings derived from other editior from nuscripts, and fi 
conjecture. An index of the authors quoted, 138 in number, 
given at the end. The resul i rable littl in 
very useful to students whe ippe be erning the elve 
with the religious beliefs and t f t Pe T} 
next booklet in the serie Font Religior Acpypt at Dy 
Dr. Hopfner, will be awaited h intere 
| N his searching littl lur T! sword or ( 
(Chicago: Christian Cent Press), M I by | 
sents with force and truth the extremes { Pe 
which must in our opinion be taken by everyh A 
be a sincere and loyal follower of the teaching #. 
doubtedly this book would not ha been allowed to « 
during the war, which but another proof of the fact that 
wars constitute in themselves a denial of Jesus and everyt 
that he stood for. Mr. Page do t hesitate to nt t 
logical consequer of } po I TI he declar ( 
to the us n whether war istifiable as a meat rs 
serving pol il liberty that “the following of Jesus Chr 
is infinitely more important t i e maintenar of l 
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liberty.” Had the Bolshevists but had the wisdom to see this 
at Brest-Litovsk, had they but refused to fight and also to 


German demands, and thus to resist the Ger- 


sign the shamel 

man evil, their whole status in the world, and probably their 
future, would be entirely different. We wish for Mr. Page’s 
little volur what is, alas, an impossible wish, that it be 
placed In th hands of every school child in this allegedly 
Christian nation. It would do a world of good and be a 


powerful weapon in the fight which is now on to save human- 


ty from being exterminated by the very science of war- 
fi which it has lately devised, it being today a problem 
whether war shall go or civilization perish. Not the least of 


service is his final disposition of those phrases of 


together with the epi sode of the money- changers 


n the temple, are so blasphemously cited by the believers in 


s-murder to make it appear that Jesus condoned what 


made of all his teachings merely ghastly hypocrisy. 


Music 
Italy’s New Music-Drama 


Site musical melodrama, that anachronism 
tury which has dominated 


of eighteenth-cen- 
Italy for nearly 
two hundred years, has at last fallen a victim to its own absurdi- 
ties. Rekindled for a moment into a brief but fierce flare by the 
hot-blooded realism of avalleria,” it has finally 

pallid, feeble glow under the pale passion- 
perfumed phrases of Puccini. In bitter reaction 
repute into which Italian music 
there has sprung up in Italy a revolt 


romanticism 


Mascagni’s “C 

mmered down into a 
alism and 
against the degradation and di: 
has thus been brought, 
and irregular re- 
‘tween the text and the score in which the voice 


and an ideal—a revolt against that slipshod 
lationship be 
lone is supreme, and which is ever ready to sacrifice dramatic 
| recitative and 
istes of Wagnerian declamation 


’ r Y ‘ . . 1 77 Md ¢ S 5 . str ” 
action and musical continuity to an “effective 


aria; against, too, those arid w: 
which, in the end, leave one thirsting for a lyrical oasis. And 


1 this revolt has come a desire for a more 


ritual union between the verbali V 


multaneously wit 


and the music, a union that will reveal rather than obscure the 





iction 
his ideal fusion of words and voice and instruments has long 
been the goal of Italy’s two most gifted composers, Ildebrando 
Pizzett d G. Francesco Malipiero. But while each has made 
the dramatic element the protagonist, each has approached it 
differently. With Pizzetti, it is purely psychological, the con- 
nal elopment of character throu h pl Ge With Mali- 
piero t the « qu dramat U t ! f two or 1 ! 
‘ nistic forces, of opposing element can be symbolized 
by “persons or things, p ons or lights,” o1 e contrary mo- 
ere ne 
¥ for instance, | ved the words remain th 
chief factor. The orchest furnis hes the background, occasion 
lly d ribing bi well-defi ve theme an emotional crisis 
( ! - char w! the purel: wires ment is used 
\ lize the poetry, without disturbing its rhythms or 
‘Fédra” is almost a mode el of melodie declama- 
! the 1; | flow is unbroken by either recitative 
hestral development by isolated symphonic 
tic charact 1 is not a scene tha 
not dramat nifican Even the great chorus of the 
thir .7 its d itic justification aside fri ts classical 
fection 
] } 5 « lit nat nm f non ( enti: ] » « f eCvVe rvthin 4 that could 
clog the action or mar the unity of the component factors, has 
been carried to even greater extreme by Malipiero, who con- 
fesses that, fascinated by the purely lyrical side of the music- 


repelled by “the absurdity of ‘sung words’ in the 
midst of a realistic scene,” and equally bored by the ever long 
Wagcnerian declamation, his music-drama “was conceived with 
ve by the creation of subjects 


he object of removing the recitati 








t and life of the plot and sub 
three element 
if one were t 


(2) the 











































where the musical element is part 
ject.” iy my theater,” he continues, “there are 
(1) The Song, indispensable and necessary, even 
oenat the subject without music, comedy; 
Stage, the visible element, which explains the subject without 
any need of conventional mimicry; (3) the Orchestra, whi 


as a 


natico-musical atmosphere. The importance of 
from a purel 
a that takes ths 


creates = dr: 


ach of t although, 


1ese three elements is equal, 
hicoaaendias point of view, it is the 
larger share of the labor.” ’ 

Malipiero’s first and greatest reaction 
dancer is the protagonist, is too much of mimodrama to | 
liscussed under this heading. We have to wait for his “Sett 
to find a fuller realization of his ideals. These “Sever 
which he has given the sub-title of “Dramatic Ex 
pressions,” are seven unrelated episodes of contrasting mood 
of which the orchestra is the sole connecting link. They could, 
each other with great rapidity, as that en- 
lightened critic Guido M. Gatti has suggested, because they could 
be staged according to Gordon Craig’s idea of neutral-tinted 

reens of uniform height, the variety of atmosphere and color 
being supplied by lights circulating from above. later work, 
“Orpheo,” has been treated as an eighth “Canzone, 


+y 


orchestr 


’ 


“Pantea,” in which 


Canzoni” 


Songs, to 


however, follow 


e ” and thes 
by a third, “La Morte delle Maschera”’ 
igned as together forming 
three component parts of a uniform idea. This amazing three- 
‘'t fantasy, with its marvelously woven texture, its incessant 
tional lights and shadows, is the most boldly con- 
ceived musical form that the Italy of today has yet given us. 
After all, Debussy’s “Pelléas” set a certain precedent for Piz- 
“Fédra,” but the “Sette Canzoni” and their companions 

have no parallel. 
A third innovation 


to be prec ‘ede dt 
(as yet unfinished), Malipiero has de: 


two works, 


Pp ay yf em ; 


( 
} 


is being made by the youthful Castel- 


nuovo-Tedesco, who, his setting to Machiavelli’s “Il Mandra- 
gola,” is trying to revive the classical humor of his native 
Florence. So far, he has succeeded in bringing back the comi 


spirit and the biting satire of the Renaissance with a freshness 
and one looks ferward with interest to th 
It is impossible at present to give an 
inalysis of the work, as only the first act is completed; but it 
promises to take an important place in Italy’s musical evolution. 
It is, indeed, of peculiar significance that Italy should once 
more be experimenting in the music-drama, for that, after all, 
; the natural and legitimate expression of a people so supreme) 
endowed by nature wit! >and of mimetic gesture. 
HENRIETTA STRAUS 


that is almost new, 
his labors. 


outcome of 


h the gift of voic 


any of his writings, but has been especially dictated by him for th 
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International Relations Section 





ry. ° \ . } 
Che China Consortium— II rroup has int 
THE INTER-GROUP CONFERENCE AT PARIS AND JAPAN paraatte ‘ 
RESERVATIONS A ; ; 
x YVOLLOWING the preliminary exchange of notes b een ference held at 
the governments participating in the consorti ! ye t 
tiations, the most important of which were printed i ' 
ek’s issue of the International Relations Section, the 7 
yanking groups of the four countries concerned met at Pa e the 


1 May 11 and May 12, 1919, and adopted minutes and a th Manchuria and { 


draft agreement to be made the basis of 


| 


further discussion ent to Sout M 


On June 18 the Japanese Government issued two statement It true that w r 


relating to certain reservations upon which it felt bound to ut our content t 
insist before the Japanese group should enter into any fina! - _ 
agreement. The nature of the reservations and the position ea. ; : 

f the American banking group, the British group, and th 7 4 “ie J panics Oe ; 
British Government will be indicated in the following notes: Mongolia on a note dated the 2nd 

ecretar f State to tl b 
American Gr yup to Japanese Group t stated that 
June 22, 1919 “The Goverr nt of t} I'nite 

DEAR Sir: that territorial propinquity crea 

I have before me your letter of the 18th June, delivered to countries, and, conseque? ‘ ( 
me at London and communicating to me, for the information States recognizes that Ja 
of the American group, the instructions which you have re- particularly in the part to wi! 
ceived from Tokio as to “the rights and options held by Japan tiguous.” 

n the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia where Japan has The contention of the British ¢r 
special interests.” You have, as I understand it, sent a letter in not support the interpretation pl 

similar sense to Sir Charles Addis, of the Hong Kong and The British group view the adr f 

anghai Banking Corporation, for the British group, and M. China genera 3 line the 


Simon, of the Banque de l’Indo-Chine, for the French egr« up. any part lar J tion of it. E ‘ / 

For your information I beg to state that I have conferred The contention of the British grou; 1! t f 
formally with both the British and French groups, and our ther statement in the s: note, 
ews of the matter that you bring us are in accord. We cannot acquisition by any government of 
but believe that there is some misunderstanding upon the part of leges that would affect t} ndenender te 

ur principals in the matter, for if they were to make such an of China, or that would deny to the ibiect ¢ 
ttitude final the effect upon the relation of Japan to the new ‘ountry the free enjoyment of equal oy 
‘onsortium would be obvious. Mongolia and Manchuria are in merce and industry of China 
portant parts of China, and any attempt to exclude them from I have pointed out to t representative n | lon of 
he scope of the consortium must be inadmissible. The “special Japanese group that the effect of admitting t 
nterests” to which you allude have, in our opinion, never had to be to provoke the revival of similar clai: n t nA ¢ 
do with economic matters. nations—the French in southwestern (¢ 


The whole question that you bring up is one of such grave Yang-tze Vallev—thus stirring u ist 
mport that we feel that it is beyond the immediate competence new consortium is designed to obviate 
of the financial groups to discuss, and I am therefore bringing The main object of the American Government ' t 
the matter to the attention of the Department of State at Wash- eliminate special cla in particular sr 


ington. I presume that the other groups will take similar action to throw open the whele of China wit b.3 et 
with respect to their own Foreign Offices. bined activities of an international grouy 


I have nected your reference to the declaration made by Mr. This can hardly be e unl the | 


Takeuchi on behalf of the Japanese banking group and recorded to sacrifice all claims to ¢ any industr 
n the minutes of the conference on the 18th June, 1912, at the boundaries of anv polit | spher ¢ 
meeting of six banking groups held in Paris on that date. For cept the position t 1 new start tn J 
your information I beg to recall to you that at the same tim« late. ( ‘ 


there was recorded in the minutes of the conference the following 
declaration: “The British, German, French, and American grou; British Foreie Office to Jana 


tated that they were unable to accept or consider either of th 


declarations upon the ground that they were not competent to én eond OF iast mor rl ¢ £ K 
‘ ‘ ada 4 } or ) j ( ¢ 
deal with political questions.” This declaration was accepted ens to 
, . if f tho } 
in conformity with the statement made by the Japanese Am- — os . I 
: . . , * f y ? ( T ] ¢ t< { ' , ‘ uu 
bassador to Mr. Addis in London on the 11th June. 1912. . ‘ rake — ‘ - 4 
nh r J to V int y ‘ 
Tr. W. LAMONT 
col Y I ¢ ‘ ( ! j y t t | it 
Ho g Kong and Shanghai Banking Cc rpor it ie n to British y mt wn ' be t } ¢ ‘ of + 
Fore gn Office , ‘ f ‘ 1 
¢ il i f i ) 
9 Gracechurch Strect, June 21, 1919 cor | by the govert Nts ¢ ned to % ! ective 1 
I have received from the Yokohama Specie Bank (Limited) ticnal grou] H Majesty’s (¢ er? » nte 
copies of two letters handed by Mr. Odagiri to Mr. Lamont on their entir ty the original roposal f the Amer 1 ( 


the 18th 


instant. 
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out in a note addressed by Lord Curzon to the Japanese Chargé 
d’Affaires on the 22d March last. This scheme, as Viscount 
Chinda is doubtless aware, comprises the pooling by the groups 
of all their existing and future options in China, except such 
concessions as may already be in operation. 

His Excellency has probably also had occasion to study the 
minutes of the inter-group meeting held in Paris on the 11th and 
12th May last, at which resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
subject of course to the approval of the governments con- 
cerned, providing for the pooling by the groups of all their 


+ 


existing loan agreements and options involving a public issue 
and even pledging the groups to use their best endeavors to 
induce other parties who may possess or control any such agree- 
ments or options to surrender the same to the consortium. 

At the present moment the British, American, and French 
Governments have all informed their respective groups of their 
approval of these minutes, subject always to the American defi- 
nition of the measure of official support to be accorded to them, 
but so far as Lord Curzon is aware no such approval has as yet 
been intimated by the Japanese Government, with the result 
that the urgent work of organizing the consortium has been 
brought to a standstill. 

His Majesty’s Government have heard, with the utmost 
regret, that the Japanese financial delegates in Paris, acting 
under instructions from their principals, have informed their 
colleagues that “all the rights and options held by Japan in the 
regions of Manchuria and Mongolia, where Japan has special 
interests, should be excluded from the arrangements for pooling 
provided for in the proposed agreement” because of “the very 
pecial relations which Japan enjoys geographically and his- 
torically with the regions referred to and which have been 
recognized by Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
Russia on many occasions.” 

His Majesty’s Government are further informed that the po- 
sition taken up by the British, American, and French groups 
toward this claim of the Japanese group was that any attempt 


‘lude Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the con- 


os 


n would be inadmissible, but that the whole question 
raised was one of such grave importance that it was felt to be 
beyond the immediate competence of the groups to discuss and 
must therefore be referred to the decision of the Governments. 


In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government feel justi- 


fied in bringing this matter to the notice of the Japanese Gov- 
rnmen as they hear has already been done by the American 
Governme! ind requesting them to direct the Japanese group 


to modify their attitude on this all-important point. 

One of the fundamental objects of the American proposals, 
as accepted by the British, Japanese, and French Government 
0 elimin pecial claims in particular spheres of interest 
and to throw open the whole of China without reserve to the 
combined activities of an international consortium. This object 
cannot be achieved unless all the parties to the scheme agree 

rifice all claim to enjoy any industrial preference within 

Manchuria 
l any attempt 


the boundaries of any political sphere of influence 
and Mongolia are important provinces of China an 
to exclude em from the scope of the consortium would con- 


stitute a direct negation of the principle on which the consortium 


; based, would provoke the revival of similar cl: s on the part 
nations and thus perpetuate the very difficulties whic! 
consortium is designed to obviate. Moreover, as all othe 
to the arrangement except the Japanese group have 


d to pool their rights and options without other reserva- 

tion than that contained in the terms of the agreement itself, it 
y equitable that the same rule should apply to all alike. 

His Majesty’s Government have every reason to believe that 


I Innanese Government will share these views and will cause 
Jay inese group to withdraw t} el1r claim to the cx ‘lus ion of 
Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the consortium. 
wm Ofhe a Auaust 1, 1919 


Following this exchange of notes, however, the Japanese 
Government on September 1, 1919, reaffirmed its position 


in the f wing memorandum: 


— 


The Japanese Government accept and confirm the resolut 
adopted at the meetings of the representatives of the banke: 
groups of the United States, Great Britain, France, and Ja; 
at Paris on the 11th and 12th May, 1919, for the purpose 
organizing an international consortium for financial business 
China; provided, however, that the acceptance and confirmati 
of the said resolutions shall not be held or construed to oper: 
to the prejudice of the special rights and interests possessed 
Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

The British reply was in the form of a memorandu 
dated at the Foreign Office on November 19, 1919. 


On the 1st September his Excellency the Japanese Ambass 
dor communicated to Earl Curzon of Kedleston the following 
memorandum: [quoting foregoing memorandum]. 

At a subsequent interview with Lord Curzon, Viscount 
Chinda, in accordance with instructions received from his G: 
ernment, defined what was meant by South Manchuria an 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

His Majesty’s Government have now, after the most carefu 
consideration of the Japanese contention, been forced to tl 
conclusion that they could not justifiably accept the claim fo: 
the exclusion of Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon 
golia from the sphere of activity of the consortium if it wer 
intended as a territorial claim. 

As was pointed out to the Japanese Ambassador in the memo- 
randum communicated to his Excellency on the 11th August, 
the admission of such a claim to a monopoly of commercial] 
interests in a large geographical area of China would be a direct 
infringement of the fundamental idea underlying the creation 
of the consortium, which was to abolish spheres of interest and 
throw open the whole of China to the activities of an interna- 
tional financial combination. 

Lord Curzon, however, cannot help thinking that the Japa- 
nese Government must be laboring under a misapprehension as 
to the scope and purpose of the consortium. It is not and never 
has been intended that under the guise of the consortium vested 
interests should be encroached upon. Article 1 of the int 
group agreement of the 11th May last specifically lays down 
that agreements and options relating to industrial undertakings 
(including railways), upon which substantial progress has been 
made, need not be pooled. Indeed, the sphere of the new co 
sortium is definitely limited to the financing of future un 
takings in China and was never meant to extend to established 
industrial enterprises. 

So far as Southern Manchuria is concerned, Lord Curzor 
recognizes that there are in that province important railways 
and other industrial enterprises which have been developed o1 


lor 
der- 


are in course of development by Japanese enterprise and whic 


are clearly not within the sphere of the consortium. Such 


i 
not, however, the case in Eastern Inner Mongolia where, al 
though options for railways have been granted to Japan, no 
rk has yet been begun. Indeed, such a claim as is put for- 
ward by the Japanese Government in regard to Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, amounting to the reservation of an exclusive interest 
a large area whose southern boundaries practically envelop 
Peking and encroach upon the province of Chihli, cannot be 
reconciled with the maintenance of the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China which Japan has so often pledged her- 
self to observe. 
is confidently hoped, therefore, that, when the question is 
viewed in this light, the Japanese Government will see no ob- 
ion to modify their present attitude as regards both South 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia and will authorize the Japanese 
banking groups to enter into the new consortium on the same 
basis as the other groups, that is, without any special reserva- 
tions. 
The Japanese Government will also, no doubt, recognize the 
urgent need of promptitude in dealing with the situation, in 
ew of the disastrous situation on the verge of which China 


nears now to find hersel 
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June 8, 1921] 


FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAPAN 

On March 16, in the following memorandum to the British 
Government, the Japanese Government defined more exactly 
the nature of the special interests it sought to protect. 

The Japanese Government have given their serious consid 
eration to the British Government’s note of the 19th November 

st relative to the formation of a new consortium. The Britis 
Government appear to be under the impression that the proposal 
of the Japanese Government in regard to South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia amounts either to the assertion of 
monopoly of economic interests in that region or to the estab 
lishment of a so-called sphere of interest there, and further, 
that such a proposal cannot be reconciled with the principle of 
independence and territorial integrity of China. 

The Japanese Government desire to set forth once again 
their views frankly on the purpose of their proposal and invite 
further consideration on the part of the British Governmen 
on this subject. 

From the nature of the case the regions of South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, which are contiguous to our terri- 
tory of Korea, stand in very close and special relations to 
Japan’s national defense and her economic existence. Enter- 
prises launched forth in these regions, therefore, often involv: 
interests vital to the safety of our country. This is why Japan 
has special interests in these regions and has established there 
special rights of various kinds. The Japanese Government are 
under no misapprehension or misgiving as to the purpose of 
the organization of the consortium, and are glad to cooperate 
under such an arrangement with the Powers concerned for the 
promotion of the general welfare of China. But, as is sug- 
gested in the proposed consortium merely out of business con- 
siderations, to throw open to the common activities of an inter- 
national financial combination even those enterprises in the 
regions of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia which 
vitally affect the economic existence and national defense of 
Japan would be no safe way of providing for the national peace 
and security, and for this reason it would hardly meet with the 
approval of the public opinion in Japan. These considerations 
were fully set forth by Viscount Chinda in his interview with 
Lord Curzon on the Ist September last year. 

Furthermore, the recent development of the Russian situation, 
exercising as it does an unwholesome influence upon the Far 
East, is a matter of grave concern to Japan; in fact, the con- 
ditions in Siberia, which have been developing with such alarm- 
ing precipitancy of late, are by no means far from giving rise 
to a most serious situation, which may at any time take a turn 
threatening the safety of Japan and the peace of the Far East, 
and ultimately place the entire Eastern Asia at the mercy of 
the dangerous activities of extremist forces. Having regard to 
these signals of the imminent character of the situation, the 
Japanese Government all the more keenly feel the need of adopt- 
ing measures calculated to avert any such danger in the interest 
of the Far East as well as of Japan. Now, South Manchuria 
and Mongolia are the gate by which this direful influence may 
effect its penetration into Japan and the Far East to the in- 
stant menace of their security. The Japanese Government are 
convinced that, having regard to the vital interests which Japan, 
as distinct from the other Powers, has in the regions of South 
Manchuria and Mongolia, the British Government will appreci- 
ate the circumstances which compelled the Japanese Govern- 
ment to make a special and legitimate reservation indispensab! 
to the existence of the state and its people. 

Lord Curzon invited Viscount Chinda—if there is any fear 
that any project launched under the egis of the consortiur 
might threaten the strategic security of Japan—to guard against 
this danger by proposing a formula to meet the case. It is a 
sause of gratification to know that the British Government thus 
share the apprehensions entertained by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In view of the foregoing considerations, the Japane 
Government, while authorizing the Japanese bankers’ group to 
enter the proposed consortium on the same footing as the bank- 


a 





er gre f the other P vers ¢ T j ‘ S€ 
) f f e settlement of the questior ‘ g 
r bet en the gover nts concerned a ‘ n 
‘ e of the formula here ched 


The J nese G r , 
: ed at the « Sa P ¢ ; hs ‘ 
rroups of the United ¢ (jreat | } , if y 
which met at Par the t ; M f the 
purpose of organizing a new consortium. I: tters, wever 
relating to loans affecting South Manchur Inner 
Mongolia, which in their opinion are calculated ¢ reat 
ous impediment to the securit f the economic life and nat 
defense of Japan, the Japanese Government reserve the r 
to take the nece ary ste to puarantee ich securit: 

March 16, 1 Q) 

1. The South Mar I ts bra 
with the mines, wi 1 are subse to the rail 
affected by the loans to be mad Her 
within the scope of the common activit f the ne: rtiu 

2. The construction of the Kirin-Changchun Rail nmir 
fu-Mukden Railway, and Ssupir t R 
been completed and their operation 16 alread; 
menced. They fall, therefore, w the categor f ‘ 
terprises which, according to Article 2 of the pr ed inter 
group agreement, have already made substantial progr: nd are 
outside the scope of the common activit ft 

3. The Kirin-Huening Railway, the Cheng stun-7 
Railway, Changchun-Taonan-fu Railway, the Kaiyu j 
Railway, and the Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway and 
connecting a point on the Taonan-fu-Jehol } 
port are branch or feeding lines of the th M j 
way. Moreover, having regard to the fact that, 
the memorandum dated the 16th March, 1920, 1 te 
gether with the South Manchurian Railway, not on r 
most important relation to the national defense of Japa t 
also constitute a powerful factor in the maintenar f pe 
and order in the Far East, it is expected that they will be placed 
outside the scope of the common activities of the nex 
sortium. Both the British and the American Government ive 
already agreed to the exclusion of most of these lines. It not 


unlikely, however, that in case of any loan being floated in 
future in connection with these railways the European 
American markets will be invited to subscribe to 


A similar memorandum previously addressed to the United 
States Government was answered on March 16 thus: 

The Government of the United States has received and care 
fully considered the memorandum under date of the 2nd Mare 
1920, in which the Japanese Ambassador set rth the views of 
his Government as to the formation of the proposed Interna 
tional Consortium for loans to China, and it happy to record 


=e 


the hearty gratification with which it has noted the disavowal] 


by Japan of any claim to exclusive economic or political rights 
with respect to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
The American Government cannot but acknowledge, however 
its grave disappointment that the formula proffered by the Japa 
nese Government is in terms so exceedingly ambiguous and in 
character so irrevocable that it might be held to indicate a con 
tinued desire on the part of the Japanese Government to exclude 


the American, British, and French banking groups f partic 
pation in the development, for the benefit of China, of ortan 
parts of that republic, a construction which could not be recon 


ciled with the principle of the independence and territorial i: 
of China. 


territy 


ty 

The Government of the United Stat ; not unsympathetic 

with the professed objects of the principle embodied in the Japa 

nese formula. It considers, on the other hand, first, that the 
right of national self-preservation one of unive l accept 


n the relations between states, and therefore would not require 


Its application 


specific formula as to 
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and, second, that the recognition of that principle is implied in 
the terms of the notes exchanged between Secretary Lansing 
and Viscount Ishii on the 2d November, 1917. This Govern- 
ment therefore considers that by reason of the particular rela- 
tionships of understanding thus existing between the United 
States and Japan, and those which, it is understood, similarly 
exist between Japan and the other Powers proposed to be asso- 
ciated with it in the consortium, there would appear to be no 
occasion to apprehend on the part of the consortium any activi- 
ties directed against the economic life or national defense of 
Japan. It is therefore felt that Japan could, with entire assur- 
ance, rely upon the good faith of the United States and of the 
other two Powers associated in the consortium to refuse their 
countenance to any operation inimical to the vital interests of 
Japan, and that Japan’s insistence that the other three Powers 
join with it in the proposed formula as a condition precedent 
would only create misapprehension. It is felt, moreover, that 
such a formula would not only be unnecessary, but would lend 
itself to misconstruction for the reason that it apparently dif- 
ferentiates between the status of South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia and that of other Chinese territory. The mere 
fact of differentiation would, it is apprehended, give rise to 
questions which would tend still further to unsettle the already 
complex situation in China. This Government is therefore 
hopeful that the Japanese Government may, in view of its sev- 
eral existing relationships of understanding with the United 


1 


States and the other two Powers, be persuaded to rely upon 
this matter and forego its proposal to require 
explicit guaranties, the mere statement of which opens the way 
for possible misconstruction and misapprehension in the future. 

The Government of the United States has furthermore been 
happy to note the readiness of the Japanese Government to 
enumerate the specific vested interests of its nationals, in Man- 
huria and Mongolia, which it would propose to exclude from 
the scope of operations of the proposed consortium; although it 
finds it is difficult to believe that in order to meet the necessities 
of Japanese economic or political security it is essential for 
construct and control a railway line of such a 
1e one projected from Taonan-fu to Jehol, and 


thence to the sea coast. 


their good faith in 


Japan alone to 
character as tl} 

It is hoped that the discussions now in progress in Tokio be- 
tween Mr. Lamont, on behalf of the American group, and the 
representative of the Japanese banking interests may result in 
such a complete understanding on the question of the specific 
enterprises in Manchuria and Mongolia which it may be found 
mutually satisfactory to exclude from the operation of the con- 
sortium as would enable the Japanese Government to accord to 
that understanding its unqualified approval. 

In conclusion, the Government of the United States takes 
pleasure in the fact that the frank interchanges of views which 
have thus far taken place appear to have resulted in a basis of 
mutual understanding which justified the belief that a speedy 
completion of the organization of the consortium is now possible. 

The Japanese memorandum of March 16 to the British 
Government and its inclosed formula resulted in a lengthy 
exchange of notes between the Governments of Japan and 
Great Britain. 

I. Great Britain to Japan 


His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 








fairs, having carefully studied the memorandum and formula 
ted by his Excellency the Japanese Ambassador on 
h th M h relative to the position of South Manchuria 
Inner Mongolia under the proposed consortium, has 

! following ol tions: 
morandum handed to Viscount Chinda on the 20th 
November last, Lord Curzon clearly enunciated the objections 
lis M s Government to th se claim to ex- 
clude from the sphere of the consortium 17 geographical 
ea of China, and he is now regretfully forced to the conclu- 
1 that no modification of this original attitude is to 
be found in the wording of the formula suggested. The phrase 





“In matters relating to loans affecting South Manchuria and 
East Inner Mongolia, which in their opinion are calculated ¢ 
create a serious impediment to the security of the economic lif; 
and national defense of Japan, the Japanese Government resery; 
the right to take the necessary steps to guarantee such security,” 
is so ambiguous and general in character that it might be held 
to indicate on the part of the Japanese Government a continued 
desire to exclude the cooperation of the other three banking 
groups from participating in the development, for China’s bene- 
fit, of important parts of the Chinese Republic, and therefor, 
creates the impression that the Japanese reservation cannot hb: 
reconciled with the principle of the independence and ths 
realization of the integrity of China. 

While His Majesty’s Government clearly recognize the legiti 
mate desire of the Japanese nation to be assured of the supplies 
of food and raw material necessary to her economic life and 
her justifiable wish strategically to protect and maintain thx 
Korean frontier, they find it impossible to believe that, in order 
to meet such needs, it is essential for Japan alone to construct 
and control, for instance, the three railway lines mentioned in 
the third reservation lying to the west of the South Man 
churian Railway. 

In order, however, to meet as far as possible the wishes of the 
Japanese Government and at the same time to avoid the men- 
tion of specific areas, which rightly or wrongly might give rise 
to the impression that a special sphere of interest was being 
officially recognized, His Majesty’s Government would be pre- 
pared to subscribe to a written assurance to the effect that 
the Japanese Government need have no reason to apprehend 
that the consortium would direct any activities affecting th« 
security of the economic life and national defense of Japan, 
and they can firmly rely on the good faith of the Powers con- 
cerned to refuse to countenance any operations inimical to 
such interests. 

Foreign Office, March 19, 1920 

II. Japan’s Two Propositions 

The Japanese Government have received the memorandum of 
the British Government dated the 19th March, 1920, giving 
frank expression to their views again upon the proposal of 
Japan relative to the organization of a new consortium for 
loans to China and have taken it into their careful considera- 
tion. ; 

After deliberate consideration, the Japanese Govern- 
ment, relying upon the promise of the British Government to 
give them a written assurance to the effect that they fully 
recognize the fundamental principle of safeguarding the in- 
tegrity of the national defense and the economic existence of 
Japan as proposed by Japan, so that the Japanese Government 
have no occasion to apprehend that the new consortium would 
embark upon any activities affecting the national defense and 
the economic existence of Japan and so that the Powers con- 
cerned would refuse their countenance to any enterprise inimi- 
cal to such Japanese interests, have come to the decision to 
accept most willingly the suggestion of the British Government 
and to forego their demand for the acceptance of the proposed 
formula on the part of the other interested Powers on condi- 
tion that these Powers agree to the above understanding a: 
formulated by the British Government. 

As to the railway and other enterprises which Japan nat- 
urally expects will be excluded from the scope of the common 
activities of the new consortium, the British Government expres 
a doubt as to whether it is essential for Japan alone to con- 
struct and control the three railway lines running west of the 
South Manchurian Railway. The Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway, 
and the lines connecting a point thereon with a seaport, were 
projected with the strategic object of making it a means of 
common defense on the part of China and Japan against for- 
eign invasion coming from the direction of Urga, quite apart 
from the further object of facilitating development of the dis- 
tricts through which these lines run. It is therefore a matter 
of great regret and surprise to the Japanese Government that 


there exists the misunderstanding that these railways will 
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eventually prove a menace to Peking. It is confidently hoped 
that Japan’s position in this connection may be fully appre- 
ciated by the British Government. The Japanese Government, 
mindful as they are of the common interests of the Powers, 
have no objection to a scheme of making these two railways a 
joint enterprise of the new consortium; but, having regard to 
the particular relation in which Japan stands to these railways, 
it is hoped that the British Government will lend their full sup- 
port to the following two propositions: 

1. In the event of the new consortium projecting in future a 
scheme of extending the Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway to the north 
with a view to connecting them with the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way, the assent of the Japanese Government thereto must be 
obtained beforehand, through the Japanese group, inasmuch as 
such an extension—being tantamount to a renewal of the so- 
called Chinchou-Aigun Railway scheme, against which a pro- 
test was lodged by Japan when the question was mooted some 
years ago—is calculated to have a serious effect upon the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

2. In consideration of the particular desire of Japan that 
these two lines should be built as speedily as possible, the Japa- 
nese group, after due consultation with the other groups, may 
be permitted to undertake their construction singlehanded in 
the event of the other three Powers associated in the new con- 
sortium being reluctant to finance it. In that case, having re- 
gard to the fact that these railways must cross the Peking- 
Mukden Railway at a certain point, the British Government will 
use their best endeavors towards bringing to a happy conclusion 
the negotiations which the Japanese financiers may enter upon 
with their British colleagues with a view to perfecting the junc- 
tion of these lines. 

As regards concrete questions as to which of the options that 
Japan possesses at present in Manchuria and Mongolia in re- 
spect to railways is to be excluded, in accordance with the under- 
standing reached between the Governments of Great Britain 
and Japan, from the scope of the common activities of the new 
consortium, it is believed that a satisfactory settlement will be 
reached through the discussions now proceeding in Tokio, with 
the cognizance of the American and Japanese Governments, be- 
tween Mr. Lamont, who, besides being the representative of the 
American group, is understood to have certain definite under- 
standings on the subject with both the British and French 
groups, and the representatives of the Japanese banking group. 
The Japanese Government will therefore authorize the Japa- 
nese group to proceed with the discussion with Mr. Lamont 
for the purpose of arriving at a conclusive settlement of ques- 
tions of this nature. 

Japanese Embassy, London, April 14, 1920 


III. The British Reply 

His Majesty’s Government have received the further memo- 
randum of the Imperial Japanese Government of the 14th April, 
and after having given it their careful consideration, have the 
honor to reply as follows: 

His Majesty’s Government are much gratified to learn that 
the Japanese Government are prepared to accept the written 
assurance to which Lord Curzon declared his willingness to sub- 
scribe in his note to Viscount Chinda of the 19th March, and 
that provided the other Powers agree to give a similar assur- 
ance, the Imperial Government are willing to forego the request 
which they had made in their note of the 16th March that the 
Powers interested should accept the formula, the wording of 
which had appeared somewhat ambiguous in character. 

As regards the two propositions mentioned in the Japanese 
Government’s memorandum under reply, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment much regret that the Imperial Government should have 
raised these questions at a moment when it was hoped that 
the four Powers interested were about to reach an agreement 
on the basis of a compromise which Mr. Lamont, the represen- 
tative of the American banking group, appeared to have 
reached in Tokio with the representatives of the Japanese 
group. His Majesty’s Government fear that if the discussion 
of these propositions is insisted upon it will merely delay mat- 





ters, and in the interests of all parties concerned they sincerely 
trust that the Imperial Government will be willing to withdraw 
them and to be satisfied with the general assurance to which His 
Majesty’s Government have already offered to subscribe, and 


ness to accept. 

In order to meet the wishes of the Imperial Government, His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to agree to the terms of 
the compromise proposed by Mr. Lamont in Tokio and to waive 
the objections which they had at one time offered to the ex- 
clusion from the consortium of the two projected railway lines 
from Taonan-fu to Changchun and from Taonan-fu to Cheng- 
chiatun. 

As regards proposition (1), Japan practically asks for a 
right to veto the construction by the consortium of a line fron 
Taonan-fu to join the Chinese Eastern Railway, on the grounds 
that such an extension would be tantamount to a renewal of the 
so-called Chinchou-Aigun railway scheme, against which Japan 
had lodged a protest some years ago. H 
ment have no wish to do anything which would conflict with the 
vital interests of their ally, and the assurance to which they 
have declared their willingness to subscribe would appear fully 
to safeguard Japan’s interests. It appears to | 


; 4 Pi 
Government that with the establishment of the consortium a 
new era is about to dawn in which conditior have changed 
and it is now proposed that the Powers should work together ir 
harmonious and friendly cooperation rather than in competitior 
and granting to any one party to the consortium the power t 
veto in advance the possible construction of a railway would 
appear to be contrary to the principles upon which the idea of 


the consortium is based. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the contings 
anticipated in proposition (2) would appear to be alr 
vided for in Article 4 of the Inter-Group Conference at Par 
of the 12th May, 1919, of which His Majest Government 
have expressed their approval. 

Fore ign Office, April 8, 1920 


IV Japan Offers a Concessior 


The Japanese Government have received the memor lum of 
the British Government, dated the 2&th April, in r 
memorandum of the 14th April last, and have carefully ex 


amined it. 

As regards the two points made by the Japan 
relating to the Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway and the line 
ing a point thereon with a seaport, the British G 





seem to think that they constitute new propositions, and e» 
press regret that these questions should have been raised at 

moment when it was hoped that the four Powers concerned 
were about to reach an agreement. In particular, the Brit 
Government appear to be of opinion that the point (1), namel 

Japan’s desire in regard to the extension of the Taonan-fu 
Jehol Railway, is tantamount to a claim for an exclusive power 
of veto, and is therefore contrary to the fundamental princip! 

upon which the idea of the new consortium is based. The Jay 
anese Government, in making the point in question, wer 


prompted by no desire of putting forward any new condition or 


demand. It was simply in order to avoid further misunderstand 
ing that the point was raised as one of the actual exa es of 
enterprises prejudicial to Japan’s vital interests wh forme 


the subject matter of the general assurances given by the Brit 
ish Government. The Japanese Government feel confident t} 


as the question involved in this case comes within tl] ope 
the general assurances, the governments of the Powers inter¢ 
in the consortium will, in the spirit of mutual trust and frie: 
ness, readily appreciate Japan’s point of view As to t | 
(2), the Japane se Government have raised it ‘ l n order t 
set forth the circumstances in which they feel the need of the 
sistance and cooperation of the Powers concerned in tl 
construction of the Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway and the line 
necting a point thereon with a seapor 

In thus giving a frank expression to their hope, the J 
Government were inspired by no other desire than to make ar 
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appeal to the spirit of general cooperation which forms the 
foundation of the consortium. 

The Japanese Government, holding as they do the views as 
above enunciated, have no intention whatever of insisting upon 
obtaining the explicit assurances or consent of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to the two points above referred to. Their 
idea is simply to bring the Powers concerned to an understand- 
ing of their interpretation in these respects. Relying, however, 
upon the friendly spirit in which the British Government were 
good enough to reaffirm the fact that the general assurances 
to which they have already offered to subscribe are adequate 
enough to safeguard the interests of Japan, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would refrain from further insisting upon the discus- 
sion of these points, and in order to facilitate the formation of 
the new consortium with the least possible delay, they would 
be satisfied at this juncture with bringing to the knowledge of 
the British Government their interpretation of these questions, 
and will be prepared to lend their support to the conclusion of 
an arrangement between the banking groups concerned and to 
give it the necessary confirmation. 

Japanese Embassy, London, May 10, 1920 

On May 17, 1920, the British Foreign Office expressed its 
gratification at the tone and substance of the Japanese 
memorandum of May 10 and its hope that the Japanese 
group would receive from the Government prompt authoriza- 
tion to proceed with arrangements for the consortium. 


THE AMERICAN AND JAPANESE GROUPS REACH AN 
AGREEMENT 


The final arrangements between the American and Jap- 
anese banking groups are indicated in the following letter 
addressed by the London representative of the Japanese 
group to Sir Charles S. Addis of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation: 

? Bishopsgate, London, May 17, 1920 
DEAR SIR CHARLES: 

I have received a cablegram from my principals in Japan 
informing me the text of correspondence which passed in Tokio 
on the 11th instant between Mr. Kajiwara, president of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank (Limited), representing the Japanese 
group, and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, representing the American 
group, and I have much pleasure in communicating to you the 
tenor of the correspondence. 

The Japanese group wrote to the following effect: 

“You will recall that upon the organization of the consortium 
at Paris on the 11th and 12th May last the representatives of 
the Japanese, American, British, and French banking groups 
attached their signatures to the resolutions and agreement sub- 
ject to the approval of their respective Governments. You will 
further recall that, upon the instructions of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, our banking group addressed you a letter dated the 
18th June last as regards the conditions of accepting the new 
consortium agreement. 

“We have now the honor to inform you that certain points in 
the agreement and in the operations of the proposed consortium, 
hitherto somewhat obscure, having been cleared up to the satis- 
faction of our Government and ourselves, we are now able, in 
accordance with the instructions of the Japanese Government, 
to withdraw our letter dated the 18th June last, and announce 
that conjointly with the American, British, and French banking 
groups, and on like terms with them, we will accept the con- 
sortium agreement. We beg at the same time to express our 
hearty concurrence with the general idea and objects of the con- 
sortium in respect to China.” 

And the American group replied: 

“We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your 
communication of the 11th May informing us in behalf of the 
Japanese banking group that under the instructions of your 
Government you have now withdrawn your letter dated the 
18th June last, and have adopted, in association with the bank- 





ing groups of America, Great Britain, and France, and on like 
terms with them, the agreement for the establishment of a mn 
consortium in respect to China. 

“We are happy to note that certain points somewhat obscur 
to your group and to your Government have now been mad 
plain, and we trust with you that the way is clear for t 
consortium to undertake operations. 

“Inasmuch as some questions have arisen during our dis 
cussions as to the status of specific railway enterprises con- 
templated or actually begun in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
hereby confirm that we have agreed with you as follows: 

“1, That the South Manchurian Railway and its presen 
branches, together with the mines which are subsidiary to th 
railway, do not come within the scope of the consortium. 

“2. That the projected Taonan-fu-Jehol Railway and th: 
projected railway connecting a point on the Taonan-fu-Jeh 
Railway with a seaport are to be included within the term 
of the consortium agreement. 

“3. That the Kirin-Huening, the Chengchiatun-Taonan-ft 
the Changchun-Taonan-fu, the Kaiyuan-Kirin via Hailung, th« 
Kirin-Changchun, the Sinmin-fu-Mukden, and the Ssupinkai- 
Chengchiatun railways are outside the scope of the joint ac- 
tivities of the consortium. 

“The foregoing letter of acknowledgment, although written 
in behalf of the American banking group, has, we are as- 
sured, the cordial approval of the British and French banking 
groups, also of the Governments of the United States, of Great 
Britain, and of France.” 

I am now desired to ask that you furnish me with a letter 
of acknowledgment from the British group for transmission 
to my principals in Japan, and perhaps you will be so good 
as to communicate the contents of this letter to the French 
group with a request that they will also provide me with a 
letter of acknowledgment. 

With many thanks in advance, 


Yours faithfully, 
K. TATSUMI. 


CHINA Is NOTIFIED 


Just prior to the conclusion of the final consortium agree- 
ment a note from the French, Japanese, American, and 
3ritish representatives in Peking was presented to the 
Chinese Government explaining the purposes of the con- 
sortium and inclosing copies of the documents relating to 
the negotiations. 


THE CHINA CONSORTIUM AGREEMENT 


The final text of the consortium agreement concluded at 
New York cn October 15, 1920, by representatives o1 the 
four banking groups and approved by the British, Ameri- 
“an, French, and Japanese Governments is as follows: 


An agreement made the 15th day of October, 1920, between— 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, having 
its office at 9 Gracechurch Street, in the City of London (her 
inafter called “the Hong Kong Bank’”’) of the first part; 

The Banque de 1’Indo-Chine, having its office at 15bis, Rue 
Laffitte, Paris (hereinafter called “the French Bank’) of th 
second part; 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, having its office at 
Yokohama in Japan (hereinafter called “the Japanese Bank’’) 
of the third part; and 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co., Messrs. Kuhn Loeb and Co., 
The National City Bank of New York, Chase National Bank, 
New York, The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Messrs 
Lee, Higginson and Co. of Boston, and the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago (hereinafter 
called “the American Managers’), acting as to the United 
Kingdom by Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell and Co., of 22 Old Broad 
Street, in the City of London, and as to France by Messrs. 
Morgan Harjes and Co. cf Paris, of the fourth part; 

Whereas the Hong Kong Bank, the French Bank, the Japa- 
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nese Bank, and the American Managers are acting for the pur 
oses of this agreement as the representatives of the British 
French, Japanese, and American groups, respectively; 

And, whereas, the British, French, Japanese, and 
groups were formed with the object of negotiating and carrying 
ut Chinese loan business; 

And, whereas, their respective Gov have un 
to give their complete support to their suaneautioe 

parties hereto in all operations undertaken pursuant to the 

igreement hereinafter contained and have further 

hat in the event of competition in the 
an contract the collective support of the diplomatic representa 
ves in Peking of the four Governments will 

arties hereto for the purpose of | obtaining such contract; 

And, whereas, the said national groups are of the opinion 
that the interests of the Chinese people can in existing circu 


stances best be the cooperative action of the various 


lertaken 


rnment 
national groups 


undertaken 


obtaining of any spe 


be assured to the 


served by 


banking groups representing the investment interests of their 
respective countries in procuring for the Chinese Government 
the capital necessary for a program of economic reconstruction 


and improved communications; 

And, whereas, with these objects in view the respective national 
groups are prepared to participate on equal terms in such und 
may be calculated to assist China in the establish 
ment of her great public utilities and to these ends to welc 
the cooperation of Chinese capital, 

Now it is hereby agreed by and bet 
follows: 

1. Each group reserves to itself the 
reducing the number of its own membe 
of a group dropping out shall remain bound by the restrict 
provisions hereof and any member of a group coming in shal! 
become subject to the restrictive provisions hereof and so tha 
no group shall (without the consent of the others) 
to admit into its group a new member who is not of its nation 
ality and domiciled in its market. The admission of any new 
group shall be determined by yarties hereto subject to the 
approval of their respective Governments. 

This agreement relates to existing and future loan agree 
ments which involve the issue for subscription by the public of 
loans to the Chinese Government or to Chinese Government de- 
partments or to provinces of China or to companies or corpora- 
tions owned or controlled by or on behalf of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or any Chinese Provincial Government or to any party 
if the transaction in question is guaranteed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment or Chinese Provincial Government, but does not relate 
to agreements for loans to be floated in China. Existing agree- 
ments relating to industrial undertakings upon which it can be 
shown that substantial progress has been made may be omitted 
from the scope of this agreement. 

The existing agreements and any future loan agreements 
to which this agreement relates and any business arising out of 
such agreements respectively shall be dealt with by the said 
groups in accordance with the provisions of this agreement. 

4. This agreement is made on the principle of complete equal- 
ity in every respect between the parties hereto and each of the 
parties hereto shall take an equal share in all operations and 
sign all contracts and shall bear an equal share of all charges 
in connection with any business (except stamp duties and any 
charges of and in connection with the realization by the 
hereto in their respective markets of their shares in the opera- 
tions) and the parties hereto shall conclude all contracts with 
equal rights and obligations as between and 
party shall have the same rights, privileges, prerogatives, ad- 
vantages, responsibilities, and obligations of every sort and kind. 
Accordingly, preliminary count of or in connection 
with busine shall be borne by 
each of the parties hereto in e ch of the partie 
pcs shall be entitled to parti one in the existing 

rreements and will offer to the other parties hereto an ound 
particheation with itself in any future loan falling 
within the scope of this agreement. Should one or more of tl 
parties hereto decline a participation in the existing agreements 


ings as 


veen the parties hereto a 


right of increasing or 
‘s, but so that any 


member 


be entitled 


the 


¢ 
partie 
each 


themselves, 


advances on ac 
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aforesaid 


or any of them or in any such future loan business as 
the par r parties accepting a participation therein shall be 
free to undertake the same but shall issue on its or their markets 
only. 

5. All contracts shall so far as possible be made so as not to 


impose joint liability on the parties hereto but each of the parties 
hereto shall severally liquidate its own engagements or liabili- 


The parties hereto will so far as possible come to an under- 


regard to the realization of ‘rations, but so 


ties 
r with 


standi the o}] 


that such realization in whatever manner this may take place 
shall be for the separate benefit of each of the parties hereto 
as r rds their respective participations therein and so that 
each of the parties hereto shall be entitled to realize its partici- 
pation in the operations only in its own market, it being under- 


stood that the ues in the respective markets are to be made 
at substantial parity. 
6. Any one or more of the parties hereto who shall have 
cepted or their participation in any business hereunder 
shall b ititled notice in writing to call upon the other or 
others of the parties hereto who propose to issue their own 
respecti participations to issue for the account of the party 


I 
parties g 


issue the same equally between them.., 
(3.) In issuing the residuary participation no distinction s 


be made between the residuary participation and the amount 


4 


issued it 
parties issuing the residuary partici 


amounts on its or their own account by the party 


tion, which shall in 


na 
pe 


respects be subject to the conditions of the respective syr 













cates which may be formed for the purpose of effecting the iss 


( 


4.) 
shall b 


Each of the parties issuing the residuary participat 
e entitled to decide for itself and without reference to 1 


party or parties giving such notice or notices as to what ¢ 
penses shall be incurred in relation to the issue of the tot 


amount issued by such party. 
(5 


.) The party or parties issuing the residuary participat 


shall be entitled between them to charge the party or parties 


giving such notice or notices with a commission of not exces 


ing 114 per cent on the nominal amount of the residuary part 
1 also with a pro-rata share of the total expenses whic! 
the issuing party or parties may in their sole discretion incur ir 


pati 


n ant 
relation to the whole issue and being in the proportion wl] 
the residuary participation bears to the total nominal amo 
of the issue. 


r 


il 


A 


or parti iving such notice or notices either all or one-half of (6.) The party or parties issuing the residuary participat 
t amount 1 may constitute the participation of the party shall not by virtue of this agreement incur any responsibility 
or part ving such notice or notices and the party or parties subscribe for the residuary participation or to cause the sar 
called upon shall issue the said amount or amounts (herein- to be subscribed. 
aft called he residuary participation”) specified in such (7.) Each party issuing the residuary participation sl} 
n ( notices upon and subject to the terms and conditions apply all subscriptions received by it pro rata between t 
following, \ residuary participation issued by it and the amount issued | 
(1.) Such notice or 1 es must be received by the other or such party on its own account. 
‘others of the parties hereto before the execution of the final (8.) Each of the parties issuing the residuary participat 
agreement for the issue of the loan or (in the case of an issue will apply for and use its best endeavors to obtain a quotation 
of a part only of the loan) of so much thereof as the parties its market for the total amount issued by it. 
hereto may from time to time agree to issue. (9.) No issue of the residuary participation or any part 
(2.) The rty or parties to whom such notice or notices shall thereof shall be made by the party or parties giving such n 
have been given shall be entitled to decide among themselves or notices unless mutually agreed by the parties hereto. 
ind thout refer to irty or parties giving such notice 7. No participation shall be given by any one of the part 
notice »W e or more of them shall issue the residu- hereto outside its own market. Any participation given in 
n n default of any such decision they shall own market by any one of the parties hereto shall be for its ow 
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ipse of the Russian Soviets 
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4 o 
\ retty nearly three ye to fighting for a particular cause, it 
: \ n to ear vo over to tl sition without running the 
( sint ( m by t ! ements of react “6 
i  YWUCH the opening paragraph of a startling article by Henry G. Alsberg, in which the exact situ- 
on in Russia today is shown and made clear from the viewpoint of one who although in 
ough sym] y with the efforts of the Russian people to liberate themselves in their own 
fter centuries of oppression and who has hitherto warmly supported the Soviet policies, now 
Pr s the weak p in Lenin’s program which apparently is nearing the end of its existence. 
his article, one of the most sensational yet wholly trustworthy expositions that has yet 
out of Russia, will be followed by others 
( It will appear in next week’s issue of THE NATION and should be read by everyone, for 
' t tte neern e entire world, the facts having been gathered by Mr. Alsberg during 
is recent residences in Russia 
of the tremendous importance of thes le truths, and as no one should miss reading the entire series of 
e will, up receipt of $5.00, mail ny THE NATION to any address in the United States for 52 weeks, and 
é I te re f a ( Will I w book, THE NEXT WAR. 
HIS COUPON 
\ 
+ \ »* ( sty 
e 7 N N 5 | py of Will Irwin’s New Book, THE NEXT WAR, for which 1 


\ddress 
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the 





event of the issue including any 
for the 


parties giving 


account only, or, in 
residuary participation, accounts pro rata of the issui 
bank and the party or 
aforesaid and in giving any 
same shall use its best endeavors to sec 
ich participation shall be transferred to 
irket of the party giving the same. Any 
all be given only with the consent of all 
shall be borne in equal shares by the parties hereto. 
. This agreement shall remain in force for the 
five years from the date hereof provided nevertheless that 


l 


majority of the parties hereto may by twelve months’ 


y sucn notice or 
such part 
ure that no part 
parties J 


partie hereto 


outside th 


previou 


‘Iipation tne party giving 


of 


other participation 
j 


Abiu 


peri iod of 


otice in writing addressed to the other parties hereto determine 
I 


this agreement at any time. 
For the 

tion, 
For 


on behalf of the British group: C. S. 
the Banque de 1’Indo-Chine, on 

French group: TH. DE LA CHAUME 
For the Yokohama Specie Bank (Limited), 
of the Japanese group: K. TAKEUCHI 


For and on behalf of the American group: J. 
MorGan & Co., Kunun, Lora & Co. 
The National City Bank of New York: by J. 


STILLMAN, President 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New York: by 
R. SWAN, 
Continental and 
Bank, Chicago: 
dent. 


Chase 


Vice-President 
Commercial Trust 
by JOHN Jay AppBott, Vice-Pr: 
National Bank, New 
WIGGIN, Chairman; LEE, 


York City: by A. 
HIGGINSON & Co. 


CAPITAL TODAY: ; Study of Recent Economic 

by "He “rman Cahn, proves that the 
system is now collapsing, because, owing to the failure of the credit 
it is becoming unable to produce the necessities of life. The book 
study of present-day finance, and explains the present money 
Cloth, $2.00, by insured mail or at the boo! talog free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


is a crit 


‘stores. Ca 


on beha 


Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
AppIs 
behalf of th 


i 


es 


J. 


and Savings 


i- 


H. 


Development 

capitalist 
system, 
cal 


stringency. 


347 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 























HARVEST DAYS 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR 





J. E. THOMSON & CO., Inc. 


130 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 











The Question Before Railroad Stockholders | 


Railroad shareholders, as well as investors contem 


ing the purchase of rail securitis are interested 
knowing what the present rating of the different roads 
is, and, in order to help solve this question, we are issu | 
ing analyse ag ray idly as possible, covering 72 
roads, which will be sent free to anyone upon reque 

e first of the analyses ready for distribution ir 


Colorado & Southern 
Southern Pa 
Southern Railway 


Ask for NN-¢é 


M. FULLER & C | 


Atchison 
Baltimore & Ohi» 
Union Pacific 


E. 


cific 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange of N York 
, , | 
50 BROAD STREET NE’ W YORK 
Chicago Cleveland Pittaburgh Newark Boastor 
(Direct Private Wirea) 





pe 
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Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
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#) » 
The POOR FISH says, “Progress is all right uy P F For $45 e 
but it ought to stop sometime.” o” q | Purchase can be made of one ire eac f 8 listed 3 
~ ° ~~ 4 divid le: nd-paying stocks that will return 32 dividend * 
Shafts of Humor and Satire ~;<* | 3 ually, amounting in all to : 
» ! e on 
Cartoons, pointed paragraphs, epigrams, ret | $46 P 
- Wh , , 
verse and humorous essays, fashioned by por : so that the return on the investment htly » 
America’s rebel artists and writers, are regula | better than 10 per cent. . 
features a the only radical humorous maga- y| | : The 8 stocks referre ail to are representative of different “ 
> \ . , Lad 
zine in this country. ) j 5 lines of industry, thus making for dded iety 2 
P | \\\ + | principal. = 
i } om 
GOOD MORNING ” . 7 Write Dept. NT-55 for descriptive literature on the . 
° Ste hove which will be sent gratis ether with our book <4 
lilustrated magazine of a hectic age. of. ~)) pio Ml ge deed sk. cnaie : ee - 
- ES EOI —> et “Thrift-Savings-Investment.’ + 
Edited by ART YOUNG P| : x - 
I twice a month, Single copies 15. cen 3 Charles H. Clarkson & Co., Inc. §& 
arlv $3 5:0. =S ntl ubseri 
ion, d llar. OS a lor seed ; y oe E 
tion, one dollar. Send for specimen copy. , . > 
eee Pip serge i 66 Broadway, New York _ Tel. Bowling Green 4020-26 & 
GOOD MORNING CO., 7 E. 15th Street, N. Y. e 
TRE RRER ESSERE ERE EP RREPR REE EE EERE ERR RRR R RRR e ae ees 
— | —— 
| il 
iti | B dhold 
Investment Opportunities | on olders! 
and ‘ i 
housands of investors own bonds bought at high level: 
Our Twenty Payment Plan g | —| Sew grasp the full possibilities shrewd exchanges present 
' 
. . - . ri | | 
These publications tell of good investment stocks, (J | We have prepared a special letter giving a plan whereby 
which can be purchased on small payments, extend- low-yielding bonds may be profitably exchanged into high 
ing over a period of twenty months. This plan was ielding issues. Also describing use of dormant purchasing 
originated by us in 1908. You can secure both free. | power adopted by the keenest traders. 
Q - | 
Write for 17 N.A. Write Dept. NO for ‘‘Bond Exchanges”’ 
| 
(|i L~L. L. WINKELMAN & CO. 





62 Broad Street New York 


Telephone Broad 6470 
4ranch Offices in Leading Cities. Direct Wives te Various Markets 
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ENGINEER. re 
, . 1 ’ ; . . 
WANTED — ap , . in Pe Evening Lessons in Advanced German | 
° ae ‘ ‘ <<" and | 
° t k inclu St \ 73 Or ‘ | 
swer W. S. M., « of The N Modern German Literature 
. | 
( toucl mot Brook- Nietzsche to Wasserman 
| { ts ne¢ bo | interested in | : ¢ ' \ By E University Graduate 
I | f t ¢ Westport y European niversity Graduate 
it eh for TO RENT ( t! 1 Jette Limited Classes Reasonable Fee | 
1 the bea $ ult I r coupl For Details apply to Box 112, The Nation 
( ( m nN . i with 4 oe x | Nat 
| - ——- 
‘ qa ya 
, , 
exe » si NEW Py 
; UNIQUE TALKS GERMAN BOOKS ee 
: Are given by Frank Harris at his studio eve Large, Representative Steck, at 
t exne t $50 Wednesday and Sunday evening a 8:30 A capi BEYER’S B@#K SHOP 
, , Oct : Ret ng a ieng — from the ie —! who 207 FULTON ST., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK 
ihe Natio nity. Frank Harris has w a a ath! hox : 
' i on Shakespeare, which proves him capable of | 
painting his chief contemporaries, whom he knew Se +e. | 
j eer aeetr Rogge oe kieeenine po omg ade saan Y OUNG WOMAN wishes position 
oa You really cannot afford to overlook these lectures on or before September first 
| | Come to the next and you will attend them all where twelve years’ executive experi 
} p une 8: Shakespear (F 2 nee: , et ges Saar 
a) 2 HeUsROOK ALIWH | . ie ea Ki te shea mac one ram Tae) ence in a large library and two years 
Ry ae ave's Regre ; . . : - “17 
5 & ee wholesale bookselling experience will 
. DIN i] Sunday, June 12: Oscz Wilde and Lord Alfre r e =¥ -— “: 
- IT? rie ao i | now, “ wi so alread be useful. Prefer New York City 
“ . MATS V . ‘ TL . . 
| Eucwsens, SNOT. Ta | At 57 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Liox 110. The Nation. 
L_ | 
Rhyming Dictionar "Ys =~. 
The difficulty in writing s it ng the right words to fit ir 
huyume , ? eli T) rv s simply compiled ane 1 
THE WORLD'S BEST AAR rhyme. The People's Rhyming Dictionary is simply compiled and will | 
New titi quent y - 4 100//now. immediately provi y with exactly the right words. | 
, ; : An] APPEAL TO REASON, GIRARD, KANSAS. 
<3 Stag" uck—read Ge Modern 7 
‘J em lim po otteleather" AL Q5¢: a eaten Sn <EE Re eR aan 
~~ lyz and co 
MERIGHT: « W. a Communism and Christianism: Analyzed ae 
NEWYORK | - — ister rom 
' Marxian and Darwinian points of view By William Montgomery Brown, D.D 
a The writer, a Bishop of the Episcopal Church, smites supernaiuralism in 
The TH) Tw] ; ry) . religion and capitalism in politics 
THEATI GUILL Comments: “One of the most startling books ever written.” “One of the 
“LILIOM.” by Franz Molnar most extraordinary and annihilating books I have ever read. It will shake 
at the Garrick, West 35th Street the country.’’ “Bishop Brown is the re-incarnation of Thomas Paine, 
his book is the modern Age of Reason 
“MR. PIM PASSES BY” Published in October, 1920. Fiftieth Thousand now ready, 223 pages: cloth 
by A. A. Milne $1.00, paper 25c or six copies for $1.00, postpaid. 
” aes Ms sed Street THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO., Ine. Publishers 
ut Henry Miller's Theatre, West 43rd Street. 132 South Union Street Galien, Ohio 














LIEBESGABEN! 


argest, oldest, and most reliable firm 
in forwarding of Gifts 
\ wssortme are it in our warehouse in 
Har r p: ed and ready for immediate 


Travelers in Europe can replenish their 


supplies there 


-A-1 Quality—11!0 Ibs. net - 


25 2-lb. cartons in case, 50 lbs. net, - - 





$11.00 
8.00 


”" LEGGETT’S PREMIER GOODS, $8.75 


FLOUR: Gold Medal 
SUGAR: 


OUR SPECIAL “€ 


24% Ibs. Wheat Flour 2 Ibs. Sweetened Chocolate 
10 Ibs. Rice 2 ibs. Coffee 

5 Ibe. Macaroni 1 Ib. Cocoa 

10 lbs. Granulated Sugar 1 lb. Tea 

2 Ibe. Farina % Ib. Cinnamon 

2 Ibs. Corn Starch % lb. Pepper 


OUR SPECIAL “C” FRANCIS H. LEGGETT’S SUPERIOR 
FAMILY FLOUR “NABOB” 140 LBS. WHEAT 
FLOUR, $10.50 


lists with rich assortments 


Ask for our new price 
OUR PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY TO POINT OF DESTINATION 
AND FULL INSURANCE 
SELF PACKED CASES are forwarded at lowest rates. 


Ask fer Shipping instructions. 


AMERICAN MERCHANTS SHIPPING AND 
FORWARDING COMPANY 


H. VON SCHUCKMANN W. SCHELLING 
147 4th Ave , cor. I¢th St., New York PsP 157 East 25th Street 
Tel.: Stuyvesant 6846 Tel.: Madison Sq. 2246 


L:uropean representatives: 
HAMBURG-AMERICA LINE, HAMBURG, 
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[s 2 your alle eed, 2 


That i 1S, insured against 
cold and wind 


“TOILET LANOLINE” 


is one of the best preparations for the skin. 
“Lanoline” is prescribed by the greatest der- 
matologists fer chapped lips and hands,, rough- 
ness, abrasions, pimples and all eruptions of the 
skin. It is the best of all protectives for cuts 
and burns, and prevents the pain incident to 
exposure. Emollient, protective, bland and 
soothing. “Lanoline” is the best remedy for 
reserving and softeni the skin, especial! 
wiah SMALL CH! (LDREN picnic 


PREPARED BY 


PLEXO PREPARATIONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
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Sole Agents and Distributors 


General Drug Co., N. Y., 94 N. Meere St. 
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An Open Letter to Mr. Untermye 
i 
J 
Mr. Samuel Unter t 

120 Broadway, 
New York Ci 
| 
| 
| My dear Mr. Untermye ! 
As counsel for the Lockwood Committee, you ive orou t tive j 

eral some startling revelations concerning the insuran 

ducted, for the most part, with the money of the people of \ 

thousands and thousands of dollars. It is our opinion that unle me immediate 

the evils which you have found to exist, namely that approximately $600,000.14 


nually to foreign insurance companies by the American people for 


tinue to exist long after the Lockwood Committee has disbanded. In view of t ict 


the following constructive suggestions. 


The Insurance brokerage business has not been heretofore, so far as we 
corporate enterprise in which the public have been invited to participate. hy 


in a large body of co-operating and sympathetic stockholders, it was determined t 


chance to join in this enterprise and to acquire in this way an interest in the protit 
the handling of insurance upon their own risks. A large volume of immediate rie 


assured to the Company and the mutualizing idea, already successfully adopted 


is thus carried a step farther in the interest of the insuring public 


All American Brokers, Incorporated, had its inception during the early Sprit 
1920 in the minds of a small coterie of Insurance Iixperts who, seeking a larger 


deavors, realized that a vast sum, about $600,000,000.00 was being paid yearly out of the | et 


> 
\merican insurers of various classes of risks to foreign Underwriters. The amount 


4 


as to be almost staggering. 


We recognized what it would mean in the way of added prosperity at home if tl 
money could be retained in the United States. Perceiving the opportunity thus pr ted for t 


establishment of an innovation in the conduct of the Insurance business in this « 
poration, All American Brokers, was organized and incorporated in December, | 
AMERICANISM” as its foundation and “American Dollars for America” as its guid 


The All American Investing Company, Inc., at 19 West 44th Street, New York | 


the stock of the All American Brokers, Inc., at $1.50 a share. The success of the ¢ t 
exceeded expectations. <A large force of alert solicitors is employed and cont 
mented with suitable talent when found. No eifort will |» red to ¢ 
most commanding position in the Insurance field of America 
We shall be pleased to furnish you with any add 
our plan will meet with your approval and we invite your tullest cooper 


Sincerely 
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$3,000,000 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


10 to 27 Year 53% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 


(Also exempt from all taxes in North Dakota) 


Interest Payable Semi-Annually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, 
at New York, Chicago and Bismarck 


Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Full Credit These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amounting to $3,000,000,000, and con- 
Obligation of stitute a full faith and credit obligation of 70,000 square miles of territory, 17,000,000 acres of which are 
State under cultivation 

Special provisions have been written into the constitution safe-guarding the payment of both principal 
and interest, which cannot be changed or repealed until both have been paid. 


Special In addition to placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State, its full taxing power and its 
Real Estate total resources, first mortgages on improved North Dakota Farm lands have been filed with the State 
Series Treasurer as a direct security. They represent approximately 40% of the valuation of the land, and in no 

case can the valuation be more than 50%, which is the ratio by statute. These mortgages are on farms 
under cultivation and the interest is now being paid. As a consequence, an interest fund has already been created. The interest 
ind amortization payments on the mortgages are sufficient to meet the interest payments on the Bonds and retire them at 
maturity. A further guarantee of the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal property. 


Resources Its population, according to last census, is 645,730. Approximately 30,000,000 acres are occupied by 
of North Dakota farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248,000, and of its live stock and dairy products $56,- 
000,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion 
Its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than % of 1% of the State’s assessed valuation. 
The total Bond issues of North Dakota amount to but little more than 10 cents per acre. For each dollar there is property to 
the value of $500. The total indebtedness of the State after the present issues are sold will be about 1-40 of one year’s pro- 


duction, 


Purpose of The purpose of the issue is to stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers additional capital secured 
Issue by first mortgages on their improved farms. This plan of rural credits is followed in other States and is on 
lines similar to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 


Legal Investment These Bonds offer a legal investment for trust funds and Savings Banks in New York and most other 


for Trust Funds stat 


Validity of The constitutionality and validity of the law authorizing the Bonds has been passed upon and approved 
by the District Court, by the Supreme Court of North Dakota, by the United States Federal District 
Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States in an unanimous decision. Copies of this decision 
will be furnished by the undersigned. 


Issue 


All legal matters in connection with these bonds will be subject 
to approval of our counsel, Messrs. Wood & Oakley, Chicago, Il. 


Price 100, to Yield 534% 


‘he Bank of North Dakota. 
il 1 all applications and to award a smaller amount than applied for. 
iring the same interest will be issued until the Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered. 
nvestigation of this issue by the most conservative bond buyers. 
‘let, containing full description—or mail check, postal or express order for as many of the bonds as 3 


The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office Fiscal Agent Bond Sales Office 
3061 Equitable Bldg., New York, N. Y. The Bank of North Dakota 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Felephone Reetor 4425 Bismarck, N. D. Telephone Harrison 8639 


























